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Compulsory Medical Insurance 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Message to U. 8. 


N my message to the Congress of Sept. 6, 1945, there 
were enumerated in a proposed Economic Bill of Rights 
certain rights which ought to be assured to every 

American citizen. One of them was: “The right to adequate 
medical care and the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health.” Another was the “right to adequate protection from 
the economic fears of * * * sickness.” 

Millions of our citizens do not have a full measure of op- 
portunity to achieve and enjoy good health. Millions do not 
now have protection or security against the economic effects 
of sickness. The time has arrived for action to help them at- 
tain that opportunity and that protection. 

‘The people of the United States received a shock when the 
medical examinations conducted by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem revealed the widespread physical and mental incapacity 
among the young people of our nation. We had had prior 
warnings from eminent medical authorities and from investi- 
vating committees. The statistics of the last war had shown 
the same condition. But the Selective Service System has 
brought it forcibly to our attention recently—in terms which 
all of us can understand. 


30 Per Cent or Drarrees UNFIT 


As of April 1, 1945, nearly 5,000,000 male registrants be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 37 had been examined and classified 
as unfit for military service. The number of those rejected for 
military service was about 30 per cent of all those examined. 
‘The percentage of rejection was lower in the younger age 
vroups, and higher in the higher age groups, reaching as 
high as 49 per cent for registrants between the ages of 
34 and 37. 

In addition, after actual induction, about a million and a 
half men had to be discharged from the Army and Navy for 
physical or mental disability, exclusive of wounds; and an 
equal number had to be treated in the armed forces for dis- 
eases or defects which existed before induction. 

Among the young women who applied for admission to the 
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Women’s Army Corps there was similiar disability. Over 
one-third of those examined were rejected for physical or 
mental reasons. 

These men and women who were rejected for military 
service are not necessarily incapable of civilian work. It is 
plain, however, that they have illnesses and defects that 
handicap them, reduce their working capacity, or shorten 
their lives. 

It is not so important to search the past in order to fix the 
blame for these conditions. It is more important to resolve 
now that no American child shall come to adult life with 
diseases or defects which can be prevented or corrected at an 
early age. 

Medicine has made great strides in this generation— 
especially during the last four years. We owe much to the 
skill and devotion of the medical profession. In spite of great 
scientific progress, however, each year we lose many more per- 
sons from preventable and premature deaths than we lost in 
battle or from war injuries during the entire war. 

We are proud of past reductions in our death rates. But 
these reductions have come principally from public health and 
other community services. We have been less effective in mak- 
ing available to all of our people the benefits of medical 
progress in the care and treatment of individuals. 

In the past, the benefits of modern medical science have not 
been enjoyed by our citizens with any degree of equality. Nor 
are they today. Nor will they be in the future—unless Gov- 
ernment is bold enough to do something about it. 

People with low or moderate incomes do not get the same 
medical attention as those with high incomes. The poor have 
more sickness, but they get less medical care. People who live 
in rural areas do not get the same amount or quality of medi- 
cal attentions as those who live in our cities. 

Our new economic bill of rights should mean health se- 
curity for all, regardless of residence, station or race—every- 
where in the United States. 
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We should resolve now that the health of this nation is a 
national concern; that financial barriers in the way of attain- 
ing health shall be removed ; that the health of all its citizens 
deserves the help of all the nation. 


Basic PRoBLEMS 

There are five basic problems which we must attack vigor- 
ously if we would reach the health objectives of our economic 
bill of rights. 

1. The first has to do with the number and distribution of 
doctors and hospitals. One of the most important require- 
ments for adequate health service is professional personnel— 
doctors, dentists, public health and hospital administrators, 
nurses and other experts. 

The United States has been fortunate with respect to phy- 
sicians. In proportion to population it has more than any 
large country in the world, and they are well trained for 
their calling. It is not enough, however, that we have them 
in sufficient numbers. They should be located where their 
services are needed. In this respect we are not so fortunate. 

The distribution of physicans in the United States has been 
grossly uneven and unsatisfactory. Some communities have 
had enough or even too many; others have had too few. Year 
by year the number in our rural areas has been diminishing. 
Indeed, in 1940, there were thirty-one counties in the United 
States, each with more than a thousand inhabitants, in which 
there was not a single practicing physician. The situation 
with respect to dentists was even worse. 

One important reason for this disparity is that in some 
communities there are no adequate facilities for the practice 
of medicine. Another reason—closely allied with the first—is 
that the earning capacity of the people in some communities 
makes it difficult if not impossible for doctors who practice 
there to make a living. 

The demobilization of 60,000 doctors, and of the tens of 
thousands of other professional personnel in the armed forces 
is now proceeding on a large scale. Unfortunately, unless we 
act rapidly, we may expect to see them concentrate in the 
places with greater financial resources and avoid other places, 
making the inequalities even greater than before the war. 

Demobilized doctors cannot be assigned. They must be at- 
tracted. In order to be attracted, they must be able to see 
ahead of them professional opportunities and economic 
assurances. 

Inequalities in the distribution of medical personnel are 
matched by inequalities in hospitals and other health facilities. 
Moreover, there are just too few hospitals, clinics and health 
centers to take proper care of the people of the United States. 

About 1,200 counties, 40 per cent of the total in the coun- 
try, with some 15,000,000 people, have either no local hos- 
pital, or none that meets even the minimum standards of 
national professional associations. 

The deficiencies are especially severe in rural and semi- 
rural areas and in those cities where changes in population 
have placed great strains on community facilities. 

I want to emphasize, however, that the basic problem in 
this field cannot be solved merely by building facilities. They 
have to be staffed; and the communities have to be able to 
pay for the services. Otherwise the new facilities will be little 
used. 

2. The second basic problem is the need for development 
of public health services and maternal and child care. The 
Congress can be justifiably proud of its share in making re- 
cent accomplishments possible. Public health and maternal 
and child health programs already have made important con- 
tributions to national health. But large needs remain. Great 
areas of our country are still without these services. This is 
especially true among our rural areas; but it is true also in 
far too many urban communities. 


Although local public health departments are now main- 
tained by some 18,000 counties and other local units, many of 
these have only skeleton organizations, and approximately 40,- 
000,000 citizens of the United States still live in communi- 
ties lacking full- time local public health service. At the recent 
rate of progress in developing such service, it would take 
more than a Licata years to cover the whole nation. 

If we agree that the national hea!th must be improved, our 
cities, towns and farming communities must be made health- 
ful places in which to live through provision of safe water 
systems, sewage disposal plants and sanitary facilities. Our 
streams and rivers must be safeguarded against pollution. In 
addition to building a sanitary environment for ourselves and 
for our children, we must provide those services which pre- 
vent disease and promote health. 

Services for expectant mothers and for infants, care of crip- 
pled or otherwise physically handicapped children and inocu- 
lation for the prevention of communicable diseases are ac- 
cepted public health functions. So too are many kinds of per- 
sonal services, such as the diagnosis and treatment of wide- 
spread infections like tuberculosis and venereal disease. A 
large part of the population today lacks many or all of these 
services. 

Our success in the traditional public health sphere is made 
plain by the conquest over many communicable diseases. 
Typhoid fever, smallpox and diphtheria—diseases for which 
there are effective controls—have become comparatively rare. 
We must make the same gains in reducing our maternal and 
infant mortality, in controlling tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
malaria and other major threats to life and health. We are 
only beginning to realize our potentialities in achieving phy- 
sical well-being for all our people. 

3. The third basic problem concerns medical research and 
professional education. 

We have long recognized that we cannot be concent with 
what is already known about health or disease. We must 
learn and understand more about health and how to prevent 
and cure disease. 

Research—well directed and continuously supported—can 
do much to develop ways to reduce those diseases of body and 
mind which now cause most sickness, disability and pre- 
mature death—diseases of the heart, kidneys and arteries, 
rheumatism, cancer, diseases of childbirth, infancy and child- 
hood, respiratory diseases and tuberculosis. And research can 
do much toward teaching us how to keep well and how to 
prolong healthy human life. 

Cancer is among the leading causes of death. It is respon- 
sible for over 160,000 recorded deaths a year, and should re- 
ceive special attention. Though we already have the National 
Cancer Institute of the Public Health Service, we need still 
more coordinated research on the cause, prevention and cure 
of this disease. We need more financial support for research 
and to establish special clinics and hospitals for diagnosis and 
treatment of the disease especially in its early stages. We need 
to train more physicians for the highly specialized services so 
essential for effective control of cancer. 

There is also special need for research on mental diseases 
and abnormalities. We have done pitifully little about mental 
illnesses. Accurate statistics are lacking, but there is no doubt 
that there are at least two million persons in the. United 
States who are mentally ill, and that as many as ten million 
will probably need hospitalization for mental illness for some 
period in the course of their lifetime. 

A great many of these persons would be helped by proper 
care. Mental cases occupy more than one-half of the hospital 
beds, at a cost of about $500,000,000 per year—practically 
all of it coming out of taxpayers’ money. Each year there are 
125,000 new mental cases admitted to institutions. 

We need more mental-disease hospitals, more out-patient 
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clinics. We need more services for early diagnosis, and 
especially we need much more research to learn how to pre- 
vent mental breakdown. Also, we must have many more 
trained and qualified doctors in this field. 

It is clear that we have not done enough in peacetime for 
medical research and education in view of our enormous re- 
sources and our national interest in health progress. ‘The 
money invested in research pays enormous dividends. If any 
one doubts this, let him think of Penicillin, plasma, DDT 
powder and new rehabilitation techniques. 


HicHu Cost oF CARE 


4. The fourth problem has to do with the high cost of in- 
dividual medical care. The principal reason why people do 
not receive the care they need is that they cannot afford to 
pay for it on an individual basis at the time they need it. 
‘This is true not only for needy persons. It is also true for 
a large proportion of normally self-supporting persons. 

In the aggregate, all health services—from public health 
agencies, physicians, hospitals, dentists, nurses and laborator- 
tes—absorb only about 4 per cent of the national income. We 
can afford to spend more for health. 

But 4 per cent is only an average. It is cold comfort in in- 
dividual cases. Individual families pay their individual costs, 
and not average costs. ‘They may be hit by sickness that calls 
tor many times the average cost—in extreme cases for more 
than their annual income. When this happens they may come 
face to face with economic disaster. Many families, fearful of 
expense, delay calling the doctor long beyond the time when 
medical care would do the most good. 

For some persons with very low income or no income at all 
ve now use taxpayers’ money in the form of free services, 
free clinics and public hospitals. Tax-supported, free medical 
care for needy persons, however, is insufhicient in most of our 
cities and in nearly all of our rural areas. This deficiency 
cannot be met by private charity or the kindness of individual 
physicians, 

Each of us knows doctors who work through endless days 
and nights, never expecting to be paid for their services be- 
ause many of their patients are unable to pay. Often the 
phy spends not only his time and effort, but even part 
of the fees he has collected from patients able to pay, in order 
to buy medical supplies for those who cannot aftord them. 
i am sure that there are thousands of such physicians through- 
out our country. “They cannot, and should not, be expected 
to carry so heavy a load. 


ian 


5. The fifth problem has to do with loss of earnings when 
sickness strikes. Sickness not only brings doctor bills; it also 
cuts off income. 

On an average day there are about 7,000,000 persons so 
disabled by sickness or injury that they cannot go about their 
usual tasks. Of these, about 3,250,000 are persons who, if 
they were not disabled, would be working or seeking em- 
ployment. More than one-half of these disabled workers have 
already been disabled for six months; many of them will con- 
tinue to be disabled for years, and some for the remainder 
of their lives. 

very vear four or five hundred million working days are 
lost from productive employment because of illness and acci- 
dent among those working or looking for work—about forty 
times the number of days lost because of strikes on the aver- 
age during the ten years before the war. About nine-tenths of 
this enormous loss is due to illness and accident that is not 
directly connected with employment and is therefore not 
covered by workmen’s compensation laws. 

These then are the five important problems which must be 
solved, if we hope to attain our objective of adequate medical 


care, good health, and protection from the economic fears of 
sickness and disability. 


ProGRAM To CONGRESS 


To meet these problems, I recommend that the Congress 
adopt a comprehensive and modern health program for the 
nation, consisting of five major parts—each of which con- 
tributes to all the others. 


First: CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS AND 
RELATED FACILITIES 


The Federal Government should provide financial and 
other assistance for the construction of needed hospitals, 
health centers and other medical, health and rehabilitation 
facilities. With the help of Federal funds, it should be pos- 
sible to meet deficiencies in hospital and health facilities so 
that modern services—for both prevention and cure—can be 
accessible to all the people. Federal financial aid should be 
available not only to build new facilities where needed, but 
also to enlarge or modernize those we now have. 

In carrying out this program, there should be a clear divi- 
sion of responsibilities between the States and the Federal 
Government. The States, localities and the Federal Govern- 
ment should share in the financial responsibilities. The Fed- 
eral Government should not construct or operate these hos- 
pitals. It should, however, lay down minimum national stand- 
ards for construction and operation, and should make sure 
that Federal funds are allocated to those areas and projects 
where Federal aid is needed most. In approving State plans 
and individual projects, and in fixing the national standards, 
the Federal agency should have the help of a strictly advisory 
body that includes both public and professional members. 

Adequate emphasis should be given to facilities that are 
particularly useful for prevention of diseases—mental as well 
as physical—and to the coordination of various kinds of facili- 
ties. It should be possible to go a long way toward knitting 
together facilities for prevention with facilities for cure, the 
large hospitals of medical centers with the smaller institutions 
of surrounding areas, the facilities for the civilian population 
with the facilities for veterans. 

The general policy of Federal-State partnership which has 
done so much to provide the magnificent highways of the 
United States can be adapted to the construction of hospitals 
in the communities which need them. 


SECOND: EXPANSION OF PUBLIC HEALTH, MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


Our programs for public hez!th and related services should 
be enlarged and strengthened. ‘ihe present Federal-State co- 
operative health programs deal with general public health 
work, tuberculosis and venereal disease control, maternal and 
child health services and services for crippled children. 

These programs were especially developed in the ten years 
before the war and have been extended in some areas during 
the war. They have already made important contributions to 
national health, but they have not yet reached a large pro- 
portion of our rural areas, and, in many cities, they are only 
partially developed. 

No area in the nation should continue to be without the 
services of a full-time health officer and other essential per- 
sonnel. No area should be without essential public health 
services or sanitation facilities. No area should be without 
community health services such as maternal and child health 
care. 

Hospitals, clinics and health centers must be built to meet 
the needs of the total population, and must make adequate 
provision for the safe birth of every baby, and for the health 
protection of infants and children. 
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Present laws relating to general public health, and to ma- 
ternal and child health, have built a solid foundation of Fed- 
eral cooperation with the States in administering community 
health services. The emergency maternity and infant care 
program for the wives and infants of service men—a great 
wartime service authorized by the Congress—has materially 
increased the experience of every State health agency, and 
has provided much-needed care. So too have other wartime 
programs such as venereal disease control, industrial hygiene, 
malaria control, tuberculosis control and other services of- 
fered in war essential communities. 

The Federal Government should cooperate by more gener- 
ous grants to the States than are provided under present laws 
for public health services and for maternal and child health 
care. 

The program should continue to be partly financed by the 
States themselves, and should be administered by the States. 
Federal grants should be in proportion to State and local ex- 
penditures, and should also vary in accordance with the 
financial ability of the respective States. 

The health of American children, like their education, 
should be recognized as a definite public responsibility. 

In the conquest of many diseases, prevention is even more 
important than cure. A well-rounded national health pro- 
gram should, therefore, include systematic and widespread 
health and physical education and examinations, beginning 
with the youngest children and extending into community 
organizations. Medical and dental examinations of school 
children are now inadequate. A preventive health program, to 
be successful, must discover defects as early as possible. We 
should, therefore, see to it that our health programs are 
pushed most vigorously with the youngest section of the 
population. 

Of course, Federal aid for community health services—for 
general public health and for mothers and children—should 
complement and not duplicate prepaid medical services for 
individuals, proposed by the fourth recommendation of this 
message. 


Tuirp: MepicaL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


The Federal Government should undertake a broad pro- 
gram to strengthen professional education in medical and re- 
lated fields, and to encourage and support medical research. 

Professional education should be strengthened where 
necessary through Federal grants-in-aid to public and to non- 
profit private institutions. Medical research, also should be 
encouraged and supported in the Federal agencies and by 
grants-in-aid to public and non-profit private agencies. 

In my message to the Congress of Sept. 6, 1945, I made 
various recommendations for a general Federal research pro- 
gram. Medical research—dealing with the broad fields of 
physical and mental illnesses—should be made effective in 
part through that general program and in part through 
specific provisions within the scope of a national health pro- 
gram. 

Federal aid to promote and support research in medicine, 
public health and allied fields is an essential part of a gen- 
eral research program to be administered by a central Federal 
research agency. Federal aid for medical research and educa- 
tion is also an essential part of any national health program, 
if it is to meet its responsibilities for high grade medical serv- 
ices and for continuing progress. Coordination of the two 
programs is obviously necessary to assure efficient use of Fed- 
eral funds. Legislation covering medical research in a national 
health program should provide for such coordination. 


FourTH: PREPAYMENT OF MeEpica.L Costs 


Everyone should have ready access to all necessary medical, 
hospital and related services. 


I recommend solving the basic problem by distributing the 
costs through expansion of our existing compulsory social in- 
surance system. This is not socialized medicine. 

Everyone who carries fire insurance knows how the law of 
averages is made to work so as to spread the risk, and to 
benefit the insured who actually suffers the loss. If instead of 
the costs of sickness being paid only by those who get sick, all 
the people—sick and well—were required to pay premiums 
into an insurance fund, the pool of funds thus created would 
enable all who do fall sick to be adequately served without 
overburdening anyone. That is the principle upon which all 
forms of insurance are based. 

During the past fifteen years, hospital insurance plans have 
taught many Americans this magic of averages. Voluntary 
health insurance plans have been expanding during recent 
years; but their rate of growth does not justify the belief that 
they will meet more than a fraction of our people’s needs. 
Only about 3 per cent or 4 per cent of our population now 
have insurance providing comprehensive medical care. 

A system of required prepayment would not only spread 
the costs of medical care, it would also prevent much serious 
disease. Since medical bills would be paid by the insurance 
fund, doctors would more often be conulted when the first 
signs of disease occur instead of when the disease has become 
serious. Modern hospital, specialist and laboratory services, 
as needed, would also become available to all, and would im- 
prove the quality and adequacy of care. Prepayment of medi- 
cal care would go a long way toward furnishing insurance 
against disease itself, as well as aginst medical bills. 

Such a system of prepayment should cover medical, hos- 
pital, nursing and laboratory services. It should also cover 
dental care—as fully and for as many of the population as 
the available professional personnel and the financial resources 
of the system permit. 

The ability of our people to pay for adequate medical care 
will be increased if, while they are well, they pay regularly 
into a common health fund, instead of paying sporadically 
and unevenly when they are sick. This health fund should be 
built up nationally, in order to establish the broadest and 
most stable basis for spreading the costs of illness, and to as- 
sure adequate financial support for doctors and hospitals 
everywhere. If we were to rely on State-by-State action 
only, many years would elapse before we had any general 
coverage. Meanwhile health service would continue to be 
grossly uneven, and disease would continue to cross State 
boundary lines. 

Medical services are personal. Therefore the nationwide 
system must be highly decentralized in administration. The 
local administrative unit must be the keystone of the system 
so as to provide for local services and adaptation to local 
needs and conditions. Locally as well as nationally, policy and 
administration should be guided by advisory committees in 
which the public and the medical professions are represented. 

Subject to national standards, methods and rates of paying 
doctors and hospitals should be adjusted locally. All such 
rates for doctors should be adequate, and should be appropri- 
ately adjusted upward for those who are qualified specialists. 

People should remain free to choose their own physicians 
and hospitals. The removal of financial barriers between pa- 
tient and doctor would enlarge the present freedom of choice. 
The legal requirement on the population to contribute in- 
volves no compulsion over the doctor’s freedom to decide 
what services his patient needs. People will remain free to 
obtain and pay for medical service outside of the health in- 
surance system if they desire, even though they are members 
of the system; just as they are free to send their children to 
private instead of to public schools, although they must pay 
taxes for public schools. 
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FREEDOM OF PHYSICIANS 


Likewise physicians should remain free to accept or reject 
patients. ‘They allowed to decide for themselves 
they wish to participate in the health insurance sys- 
tem full time, part time, or not at all. A physician may have 
patients in the system and some who are not. 
Physicians must be permitted to be represented through or- 
their own choosing, and to decide whether to 
carry on in individual practice or to join with other doctors 

rroup practice in hospitals or in clinics. 

voluntary hospitals 


must de 
whethe 


OMe Wihlo are 
yanizations of 


and our 
tals, in the same way 


city, county and State 

, must be free to participate 
to whatever extent they wish. In any case they 

nust continue to retain their administrative independence. 

Voluntary organizations which provide health services that 
reasonable standards of quality should be entitled to 
under the insurance system and to be reim- 

Voluntary cooperative organizations con- 
cerned with paying doctors, hospitals or others for health 
ervices, Dut not providing r services directly, should be en- 
titled to participate if they can contribute to the efficiency and 
economy of the system. 

None of this is really new. The American people are the 
most insurance-minded people in the world. They will not be 
frightened off from health insurance because some people 
have misnamed it “socialized medicine.” 

| repeat—what I am recommending is not socialized med- 
icine. Socialized medicine means that all doctors work as em- 
ployees of government. The American people want no such 
No such system is here proposed. 


meet 
furnish services 


bursed for them. 


system. 

Under the plan I suggest, our people would continue to 
vet medical and hospital services just as they do now—on the 
basis of their own voluntary decisions and choices. Our doc- 
tors and hospitals would continue to deal with disease with 
the same professional freedom as now. There would, how- 
be this all-important difference: whether or not patients 
vet the services they need would not depend on how much 
they can afford to pay at the time. 


ever., 


| am in favor of the broadest possible coverage for this 
insurance system. | believe that all persons who work for a 
living and their dependents should be covered under such an 
insurance plan. This would include wage and salary earners, 
se in ;esiaa ss for themselves, professional persons, farm- 
wricultural labor, domestic employees, Government em- 
ind employees of non-profit institutions and their 
families 
Provision For NEEDY PERSONS 


In addition, needy 
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avencies, 


persons and other groups should be cov- 
ough appropriate premiums paid for them by public 

Increased Federal funds should also be made avail- 
ible by the Congress under the public assistance programs to 
reimburse the States for part of such premiums, as well as for 
lirect expenditures made by the States in paying for medical 
provided by doctors, hospitals and other agencies to 
persons, 


SCTVICEeS 
needy 

Premiums for present social insurance benefits are calcu- 
lated on the first $3,000 of earnings in a year. It might be 
well to have all such premiums, including those for health, 
calculated on a somewhat higher amount, such as $3,600. 

A broad program of prepayment for medical care would 
need total amounts ap rag itely equal to 4 per cent of such 
earnings. Vhe people of the United States have been spending 
on the average, nearly this percentage of their incomes for 
sickness care. How much of the total fund should come from 
the insurance premiums and how much from general rev- 
enues is a matter for the Congress to decide. 

‘The plan which I have suggested would be sufficient to 


pay most doctors more than the best they have received in 
peace-time years. Ihe payments of the doctors’ bills would be 
guaranteed, and the doctors would be spared the annoyance 
and uncertainty of collecting fees from individual patients. 
‘The same assurance would apply to hospitals, dentists and 
nurses for the services they render. 

Federal aid in the construction of hospitals will be futile 
unless there is current purchasing power so that people can 
use these hospitals. Doctors cannot be drawn to sections which 
need them without some assurance that they can make a liv- 
ing. Only a nation-wide spreading of sickness costs can supply 
such sections with sure and sufficient purchasing power to 
maintain enough physicians and hospitals. We are a rich na- 
tion and can afford many things. But ill-health which can be 
prevented or cured is one thing we cannot afford. 

FirtrH: Prorection AGAinst Loss oF WAGES From 

SICKNESS AND DISABILITY 


What I have discussed heretofore has been a program for 
improving and spreading the health services and facilities of 
the nation, and providing an efficient and less burdensome 
system of paying for them. 

But no matter what we do, sickness will of course come to 
many. Sickness brings with it loss of wages. 

Therefore, as a fifth element of a comprehensive health 
program, the workers of the nation and their families should 
be protected against loss of earnings because of illness. A 
comprehensive health program must include the payment of 
benefits to replace at least part of the earnings that are lost 
during the period of sickness and long-term disability. This 
protection can be readily and conveniently provided through 
expansion of our present social insurance system, with ap- 
propriate adjustment of premiums. 


INSURANCE For WaGE Losses 


Insurance against loss of wages from sickness and dis- 
ability deals with cash benefits, rather than with services. It 
has to be coordinated with the other cash benefits under ex- 
isting social insurance systems. Such coordination should be 
effected when other social security measures are re-examined. 
I shall bring this subject again to the attention of the Con- 
gress in a separate message on social security. 

I strongly urge that the Congress give careful consideration 
to this program of health legislation now. 

Many millions of our veterans, accustomed in the armed 
forces to the best medical and hospital care, will no longer be 
eligible for such care as a matter of right except for their 
service-connected disabilities. They deserve continued ade- 
quate and comprehensive health service. And their dependents 
deserve it, too. 

By preventing illness, by assuring access to needed com- 
munity and personal health services, by promoting medical 
research, and by protecting our people against the loss caused 
by sickness, we shall strengthen our national health, our na- 
tional defense and our economic productivity. We shall in- 
crease the professional and economic opportunities of our 
physicians, dentists and nurses. We shall increase the effec- 
tiveness of our hospitals and public health agencies. We shall 
bring new security to our people. 

We need to do this especially at this time because of the 
return to civilian life of many doctors, dentists and nurses, 
particularly young men and women. 

Appreciation of modern achievements in medicine and pub- 
lic health has created widespread demand that they be fully 
applied and universally available. By meeting that demand 
we shall strengthen the nation to meet future economic and 
social problems; and we shall make a most important con- 
tribution toward freedom from want in our land. 








Clement R. Attlee 





British Labor Party Ideals 


“MAN’S MATERIAL DISCOVERIES HAVE OUTPACED HIS MORAL PROGRESS” 
By CLEMENT R. ATTLEE, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered before a joint session of U. 8. Congress, Washington, D. C., November 13, 1945 


R. Speaker, Mr. President, members of the Senate 

and of the House of Representatives of the United 

States, I should wish, first of all, to thank you, sirs, 

for the great honor you have done me in inviting me to ad- 
dress your House in joint session. 

During the war you were addressed on two occasions by my 
predecessor, Winston Churchill, a great war leader, whose 
words and actions in the most critical times of that long- 
drawn-out contest brought courage and hope to millions all 
over the world. For five years I had the privilege of serving 
under him as a colleague. No one knows better than I do the 
resplendent services which he rendered to the cause of free- 
dom. 

Last week in the House of Commons, as leader of the Op- 
position, in emphasizing the importance of furthering in every 
way our friendly connections with your great country, he 
wished me, on behalf of the whole House the utmost success 
in this visit. 

Sirs, in democracies great men are the possession of the 
whole people. Speaking here today, I cannot but remember 
that great statesman, President Roosevelt. I should be ex- 
pressing, I know, the feelings not only of the people of Great 
Britain but of the Commonwealth and Empire in’ paying 
tribute to his great services not only to his own country but 
to humanity. It was a sorrow to us that he was not able to 
visit Britain, where we should have given him a welcome that 
would have expressed all that was in our hearts. 

In the struggle against the forces of tyranny, the names of 
these two men, Churchill and Roosevelt, together with that 
of Generalissimo Stalin will ever be linked in achievmnt. 

I was glad to meet President Truman for a brief moment 
here in Washington when I was returning from the San 
Francisco Conference and I had the advantage of observing 
and admiring his courage and statemanship at Potsdam, 
where with him and Generalissimo Stalin we sought to deal 
with some of those problems which the ending of a great war 
produces. Sirs, in what spirit shall we approach these high 
matters? 

On Sunday at Arlington, I stood with President Truman 
and the Prime Minister of Canada at that impressive cere- 
mony of Armistice Day. I know that in the minds of the 
President and myself were rememberances of when we were 
both fighters in the first World War. We little thought then, 
on Nov. 11, 1918, that we should witness another world war. 
I do not think that either of us then thought that we, out of 
the millions of our fellow soldiers, would be called to shoul- 
der the great responsibilities of high office. 

Yet I am sure there was present in our minds last Sunday 
the same thoughts we had years ago—regret for lost com- 
rades, gratitude for our deliverance and the resolve to do 
what in us lay to spare others the ordeal which we have 
endured. 

We have ended this Second World War, deadlier, longer 
and more terrible than its predecessor. We should, none of 
us, be here today unless all the Allies had done their part, 
unless the unequaled fighting forces and matchless industrial 
and scientific resources of the United States had been thrown 
without reserve into the pool. We rightly, today, pay honor 
to all the Allies. There is honor enough for all, for those who 


fought in the west and in the east, in the air, on the land and 
on the sea. For those who fought in the formed units of the 
great states, for those who served in the resistance move- 
ments in sO many countries and for those who stood firm 
when their homes were bombed. 

All contributed, but the greatest contribution was made by 
those with the greatest resources—the United States of 
America, Russia and the British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire. Twice in a generation the countries of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire came instantly to the help of Great 
Britain, and none made a greater contribution than Canada, 
whose Prime Minister I am happy to see with us today. 


GREAT AMERICAN LEADERS 

We were fortunate in finding great political leaders. We 
were fortunate, too, in the men of outstanding ability who 
planned our resources and our campaigns and who led our 
navies, armies and air fleets in battle. Standing here, | would 
like to pay a special tribute to the combined Chiefs of Staff; 
1 would like to recall many of the leaders in the field, but | 
must content myself today with three names of great men— 
one in the west, two in the east—General Eisenhower, Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz. 

Speaking here today when all our enemies have been beaten 
down, my mind goes back over those five years in which | 
served in the British War Cabinet. | recall so vividly those 
critical days in 1940 after Dunkerque. How anxiously we 
awaited the arrival of ships carrying rifles and ammunition 
from America which gave us at least something in our hands 
to fight the invader whose threat was so imminent. I recall 
that wise and generous provision of Lend-Lease. 

I recollect two years before the event General Marshall 
unfolding to us in the Cabinet room his conception of the 
invasion of Europe. Then I remember so well the tremendous 
strength of the United States of America, slowly at first 
and then swiftly developing to take the weight from those 
who had borne the burden in the early years of the war. 

Today the United States stands out as the mightiest power 
on earth. And yet America is a threat to no one. All know 
that she will never use her power for selfish aims or territorial 
aggrandizement in the future any more than she has done in 
the past. We look upon her forces and our own forces and 
those of other nations as instruments that must never be 
employed save in the interests of world security and for the 
repression of the aggressor. 

When I was last here I was taking part in the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, a conference summoned by President Roose- 
velt with wise prescience while war was still raging in order 
that as soon as victory was secured we might have an instru- 
ment ready to hand for the prevention of all wars in the 
future. 

Horrors SPARED AMERICA 


We have gone through a horrible, destructive war. You 
here have lost great numbers of the flower of your young 
men. So have we in Britain. So have all the countries that 
have been engaged in this great struggle. But you have been 
spared the destruction of your great cities; you have not had 
in America the spectacle of hundreds of thousands of broken 
homes; you have not had great masses of people, driven from 
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their habitations, wandering about seeking somewhere to lay 
their heads; you have not had the work of centuries of human 
endeavor destroyed in a few short hours by attacks trom 
the air. 

But | know that you are fully conscious of the tragic folly 
of war. There was a time, which I remember, when we in 
Britain enjoyed the same immunity. Wars might devastate 
the Continent but we were safe behind our moat, the inviol- 
able sea. ‘Those days are past. Defensive frontiers, mountain 
barriers, the seas and even the oceans are no obstacle to at- 
tack. ‘The old discontinuity of earth and sea has been re- 
placed by the continuity of the air. 

In our atlases that show the division of land and water, of 
the countries and states, there should be a blank page which 
should represent the air to make our children realize that 
these old and historic divisions do not exist in the element 
in which men now move. If not now, then in a few years the 
devastating weapons which are at present being developed 
may menace every part of the world. 

It is in the light of these facts and in particular in the 
light, the terrible light, of the atomic bomb, that I have 
entered into discussion with your President in order that we 
may get together with all the nations of the world and con- 
sider what kind of a world it is necessary to have if civiliza- 
tion is to endure and if the common man in all lands is to 
teel secure. 

But in facing world problems as we must, it is a great 
mistake in my view to think constantly of war and the pre- 
vention of war. We have to think rather of the best means of 
building up peace. Speaking last week in London, I said that 
the foundation of peace lay in the hearts of men, and I hold 
it true that the more the citizens of the world can get to 
know each other the less likely are we to have the emotional 
condition in which war is possible. 

We have been fortunate in this war to have welcomed 
to our shores so many citizens of the United States of 
America. There have been many friendships made, many 
misunderstandings have been removed, which almost  in- 
evitably arise because knowing each other only from a dis- 
tance we see each other in a distorted way. All the differ- 
ences are emphasized. The underlying likeness is obscured. 
But the British soldier and the American soldier, when they 
came to close quarters soon found how much they had in 
common, 

| hold, therefore, that our United Nations Organization, 
in which I profoundly believe, must be something more than 
an agreement between governments. It must be an ex- 
pression of the will of the common people in every country. 

Perhaps I might assist today in removing some misappre- 
hensions. I come before you as the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, but in accordance with our constitutional 
practice, | am also a party leader, the leader of a majority 
recently returned to power in the House of Commons. 

1 wonder how much you know about the British Labor 
party? We are not always very well informed on the polli- 
tics of other countries. I doubt, in fact, whether very many 
British citizens know the exact difference between a Repub- 
lican and a Democrat. You have heard that we are So- 
cialists, but | wonder just what that means to you? 

I think that some people over here imagine that Socialists 
are out to destroy freedom, freedom of the individual, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of religion and freedom of the 
press. They are wrong. The Labor party is in the tradi- 
tion of freedom-loving movements which have alwavs existed 
in our countrv; but freedom has to be striven for in every 
generation and those who threaten it are not alwavs the 
same. Sometimes the battle of freedom has had to be fought 
against Kings, sometimes against religious tvranny, some- 


times against the power of the owners of the land, some- 
times against the overwhelming strength of moneyed 
interests. 

We in the Labor party declare that we are in line with 
those who fought for Magna Charta and Habeas Corpus, 
with the Pilgrim Fathers and with the signatories of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Let me clear your mind with regard to some of these 
freedoms that are thought to be in danger. In the ranks of 
our party in the House of Commons are at least forty prac- 
ticing journalists. There are several clergymen, many local 
preachers, plenty of Protestants, some Catholics and some 
Jews. We are not likely, therefore, to attack freedom of 
religion or freedom of the press. 

As to freedom of speech, believe me, as a leader of our 
party for ten years I have never lacked candid critics in my 
own ranks and I have been too long in the Opposition not 
to be a strong supporter of freedom of speech and freedom 
of the individual. 

We believe in the freedom of the individual to live his 
own life but that freedom is conditioned by his not cramp- 
ing and restricting the freedom of his fellow men. There is, 
and always will be, scope for enterprise, but when big busi- 
ness gets too powerful so that it becomes monopolistics, 
we hold it is not safe to leave it in private hands. Further, 
in the world today we believe, as do most people in Britain, 
that one must plan the economic activities of the country 
if we are to assure the common man a fair deal. 

One further word. You may think that the Labor party 
consists solely of wage earners. It is our pride that we 
draw the majority of our members from the ranks of wage 
earners and many of our ministers have spent long years 
working with their hands in the coal mines, the factory or 
in transportation. 


PARTY FROM ALL CLASSES 


But our party today is drawn from all classes of society— 
professional men, businessmen and what are sometimes 
called the privileged classes. The old school tie still can be 
seen on the Government benches. It is really a pretty good 
cross-section of the population. 

You may ask, why do people from the well-to-do classes 
belong to our party? May I refer to my own experience? 
Forty years ago as a young man studying law, just down 
from Oxford University, I visited for the first time my_ 
constituency, Limehouse—a very poor district in East Lon- 
don. I learned from it first hand the facts of poverty in 
our great cities. I became convinced that we must build 
our society on a juster foundation. 

The result was that I joined the Socialist movement and 
eventually, after many years of striving, I find myself 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. The reasons that im- 
pelled me to join the Labor movement are the same that 
actuated so many of the members of my party, especially the 
great number of young men from the fighting services. 

What is our attitude toward foreign affairs? We believe 
that we cannot make a heaven in our own country and 
leave a hell outside. We believe this not only from the 
moral basis of our movement, which is based on_ the 
brotherhood of man without distinction of race or creed, but 
also from an entirely practical standpoint. We seek to raise 
the standard of life of our people. We can only do so by 
trading with the rest of the world, and as good traders we 
wish to have prosperous customers. 

The advance in methods of production so strongly ex- 
emplified in the United States has resulted in an immense 
output of goods and commodities of all kinds. We in our 
turn show the same results on a smaller scale. Yet there 
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are hundreds of millions of people living in the world at a 
standard of life which is the same as they have had for a 
thousand years. 


Sees No NeEep For RIVALRY 


There is ample room in the world for the products of 
the great industrial nations like our own to raise the gen- 
eral levels throughout the world. We, like you, believe in 
an expansive economy, and we can see no reason why, the 
need being so great, there should be any undue rivalry be- 
tween us. We believe that the foundations of peace must 
be world prosperity and good neighborliness; that where 
science has placed such potential abundance before the 
human race we should collaborate to take advantage of it 
rather than scramble and fight for larger individual shares, 
which only results in an immense increase in poverty. 

We recognize that our immediate task is not easy. Many 
a man in Britain returning from the war finds his home 
blitzed and his business ruined. He has to start afresh and 
it is a tough proposition. 

As a country we are just like that man. We went all 
out to win the war and now have to start afresh. Like 
him, we are facing the future with courage and a de- 
termination to win through. We have not stood up to our 
enemies for six years to be beaten by economics. 

I look forward to an era of an increasing cooperation 
and friendship between the United States of America and 
Great Britain—not as being an exclusive friendship, but 
as a contribution to the knitting together with all peoples 
through the United Nations Organization in the bonds of 
peace. 

In our internal policies each will follow the course de- 
cided by the people’s will. You will see us embarking on 
projects of nationalization, on wide, all-embracing schemes 
of social insurance designed to give security to the common 
man. We shall be working out a planned economy. You, 
it may be, will continue in your more _ individualistic 
methods. 

It is more important that we should understand each 


other and other nations whose institutions differ from our 
own. It is essential, if we are to build up a peacetul world, 
that we should have the widest toleration, recognizing that 
our aim is not uniformity but unity in diversity. It would 
be a dull world if we were all alike. 

In a town there may be a great diversity of character and 
habit among the townsfolk. ‘To some of my neighbors | 
may be drawn closely by ties of relationship or by old 
memories; for others | may have more sympathy through 
sharing their religious convictions, although perhaps 
estranged by their political views. Yet I may be on good 
terms with them all and in close friendship with some. | 
hope to see a world as orderly as a well-run town, with 
citizens diverse in character but cooperating for the com 
mon good, 

In the British Commonwealth and Empire we offer an 
example of many nations, some of which have reached, 
others of which are approaching, full self-government. 
Even during the war India was given the opportunity of 
taking complete charge of her own affairs, and in the 
colonial empire eight or nine new Constitutions have been 
adopted or are being worked out, all based on the exten- 
sion of democratic principles. 

I hope that there will be ever closer friendship between 
our great democracies. We have much in common. We 
have the language of Milton and Shakespeare, of Burke and 
Chatham, of Lincoln and of Jefferson. We have the mem- 
ories of comradeship in a great adventure. Above all things 
we share the things of the spirit. Both of our nations hold 
dear the rule of law; the conception of freedom and the 
principles and methods of democracy; and most vital of all 
we acknowledge the validity of the moral precepts upon 
which our whole civilization is founded. 

Man’s material discoveries have outpaced his moral 
progress. The greatest task that faces us today is to bring 
home to all people, before it is too late, that our civilization 
can only survive by the acceptance and practice in inter- 
national relations and in our national life of the Christian 
principle we are members one of another. 


The Backwash of War 


EFFECTS ON MEN IN ARMED FORCES AND ON AMERICAN CIVILIANS 
By W. NORWOOD BRIGANCE, Author, Educator, and Lecturer, Member of the Faculty, 
Wabash College, Crawfordville, Indiana 
Delivered before the Valley Division of the Illinois Educational Association, LaSalle, Illinois, October 12, 1945 


FTER nearly four years of war the shooting is over, 
and now the backwash has begun. I want to in- 
quire what this backwash will do to the emotional 

responses, the conditioned reflexes, and the behavior patterns 
of the American people. Let us look first at the effects on 
the men in the armed forces, then later we shall consider 
the effect upon American civilians. 

From the standpoint of those in armed services, now that 
the war is over 12,000,000 men and women are being dis- 
charged from military duty, 12,000,000 men and women 
who have been living in uniform under conditions of mili- 
tary regimentation that were necessary to winning a war 
but irksome to the American spirit of individual initiative, 
12,000,000 men and women who have been living in distant 
parts of America or more distant parts of the world, who 
will come home knowing that they have been changed by 
war, knowing also perhaps that those at home have been 
changed by war. 


More significantly, upward of 6,000,000 of these men 
will have been engaged in battle, and subject not merely to 
the physical hazards of combat, but also to mental and emo- 
tional strain that result in what is now known as “‘opera- 
tional fatigue.” It is not easy, it is almost impossible, to 
explain to civilians what living under prolonged battle con- 
ditions does to the nervous system and behavior. True, you 
may read a war book or see a war picture, and get a glimpse 
of what it is like to live for an hour or a day under fire— 
but no war book or war picture has ever adequately con- 
veyed the cumulative effect of fatigue that burns itself into 
the nervous system and exhausts the elasticity of the human 
mind of men who live day after day in battle, knowing each 
day that for them there may be no tomorrow. 

In the end there comes the accumulated blur and the 
hurting vagueness of prolonged strain. There comes the 
strain of everlasting alertness to sounds and sources of 
danger, an alertness that invariably separates the experienced 
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soldier from the inexperienced and tragically often separates 
the quick from the dead. There is the cell by cell exhaus- 
tion of the human body as day follows nameless day. There 
is the thinning of the ranks around you, the disappearance 
of men who fought by your side, men whose bodies are gone 
but whose faces linger in the memory. And always, as 
Ernie Pyle has stated it, there is “the constant march into 
eternity of your own small quota of chances for survival.” 

These are the things that add up to what is so smugly 
defined as “operational fatigue.” In reality, it includes 
more than operational fatigue, for it leaves conditioned re- 
flexes and behavior patterns long after the operational fa- 
tigue has passed. 

This, you will understand, is not peculiar to this war. 
It is part of the backwash that follows all wars. I would 
present the testimony of Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Mr. Holmes fought three years in the Civil War, 
came out still a young man—only twenty-three years of age 

entered Harvard Law School, graduated with distinction, 
became a world authority on Kent’s Commentaries and on 
Common Law, then lived to serve exactly fifty years on the 
Supreme Courts of Massachusetts and the United States. 
But sixty years after the close of the Civil War, Mr. Holmes 
said in a moment of complete sobriety, “When the ghosts 
of dead fifers begin to play in my head, the laws are silent.” 
Once again, across the span of sixty years, he stood again 
at Antietam on the Jerusalem Road, and could hear the 
crack of the skirmishers’ muskets, and then the long roll of 
fire as it came from the main line and the battle was begun. 
‘This, after sixty years. 

My own experience is considerably short of sixty years. 
It will be twenty-seven years ago this coming November 11 
that I heard the echo of guns die away and it became “All 
Quiet on the Western Front” of a now almost-forgotten 
war that took 21,000,000 lives and taught us almost 
nothing. I have not been in or near a battle since that day. 
But I would suggest that even now, more than a quarter 
century later, I still carry conditioned reflexes that are more 
sharp and intense than those produced by experiences of ten 
years ago, or even five. 

lor the soldier, a war is not over when the Armistice is 
signed, a war is not over when the Treaty of Peace is writ- 
ten. Its aftermath lingers on in the minds and behavior 
patterns. The day comes when this soldier stands his last 
inspection, snaps his last salute, and is mustered out of 
He is now a civilian again. But his days of march- 
ing are not yet over. Ahead lies the longest march he has 
ever made. It is the march on “The Road Back,” the long 
road that mind and emotion must travel in returning to the 
ways of civilian life. 

Listen to the testimony of two soldiers. The first comes 
from a man who had been a lawyer in civilian life: 


service. 


“What can you do now? Nothing, nothing. You 
can’t go back to the old petty things without purpose, 
direction, or unitv—defending the railroad for killing 
a cow, suing someone for money, coping again, 
all over, with that bright rascal who rehearses his wit- 
You can’t go on with that kind of thing ’til 
you die.” 


nesses. 


These are the words of William Alexander Percy, a soldier 
in World War I. Now listen to these words from another 
soldier ° 
“T have almost a dread of being a citizen, of trying 
to be sharp and trying to make money. I don’t think 
I dread the work. I don’t remember of shirking any 
work I ever attempted, but I am sure that civil life 
will go sorely against the grain for a time.” 


These words—almost identical with those spoken in my 
office by a returning soldier in this war a few weeks ago— 
were written by a soldier in Sherman’s Army on April 15, 
1865—six days after the surrender of Lee at Appomatox. 
In that other war we sang that well-known song that so 
genuinely reflected our longing while in military life: 


There’s a long, fong trail awinding 
Into the land of my dreams, 

Where the nightingale is singing, 
And the white moon beams. 


It is a longing that reflects the sentiments of every soldier in 
every war. Now on “The Road Back” he is groping down 
that trail of his dreams, wondering how much of it will be 
real, and how much is only the stuff that dreams are 
made of. 

In the minds of the people at home hovers that inevitable 
question: “Will he ever get over all this?” I give you the 
answer in a short and qualified yes. I know that a few 
phychiatrists got excited two years ago and issued a lot of 
false warnings to the people back home. I disagree with 
those psychiatrists, and I think the competent psychiatrists 
likewise disagree with them. Again I would repeat that 
this is not a new phenomenon, but is one that has followed 
all wars. You can trace it through the letters written by 
friends of soldiers in the American Revolution, through 
those of the Civil War, and we who fought in World 
War I can remember it well. 

I do not mean to imply that soldiers are not changed by 
military experience. All experience leads to change. I am 
rather saying that the operational fatigue which afflicts the 
returning soldier soon wears off. 

I know, of course, that many men entered service who 
were ill-adapted to civilian life. They will not return to 
civilian life better adapted than when they went away, but 
the returning soldier who blames his misfitness on his mili- 
tary experience is simply finding a dignified excuse for ex- 
plaining away the elements of failure that were already in 
him. 

Nevertheless, the typical returning soldier is for the time 
numb, and he will need time to acquire the sense of feeling 
again. While he is in this state of numbness the woman 
who married hum during the war is likely to discover he is 
different than before, will want to get a divorce, and ulti- 
mately marry someone else. Or many a young woman is 
likely to discover that that returning soldier, to whom she 
is engaged, is not the same man he was when he went away; 
she will break the engagement, and also marry someone 
else. What I fear is that these women some morning ten 
years later will look across the breakfast table at the men 
they married and wonder how they got there. If I were 
permitted to give advice to these women, my advice would 
be: “Get no divorce, break no engagement, until after the 
period of numbness has worn off.” 

In summary, then, the backwash of war as it affects the 
returning soldier is primarily one of numbness. You cannot 
coddle him, or else you may rob him of self-reliance and 
make it easier for him to look to the government for a pen- 
sion because of imaginary or slight injuries—as too many 
soldiers did after 1918. 

You cannot give him sympathy because brave men do not 
need sympathy. 

He asks two things only: time and understanding. As 
Bill Mauldin stated it: ““They simply need bosses who will 
give them a little time to adjust their minds and their hands, 
and women who are faithful to them, and friends and fami- 
lies who stay by them until they are the same guys who left 
years ago.” 
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So much for the returning soldier. What about the 
others of us, those who stayed home, ran the factories, taught 
the schools, paid the taxes, and bought the bonds? War 
always affects the people at home. It runs a rather definite 
pattern, no matter when the war, no matter what the people. 
Especially do 1 want to consider three problems as they 
affect the American people in 1945: 

First, now that the war is over we face the danger of 
transferring our hatred against the Japanese and Germans 
to somebody else. During the war we built up a gigantic 
hatred of the enemy. They set booby traps. They tortured 
prisoners. ‘They killed our sons and relatives. 

Now suddenly the war is over. They are not our ene- 
mies any more. We don’t hate them as we once did. Now 
all of this would be grand if it implied that we had ceased 
hating. But the point is that when a war is over a people 
do not stop hating. They merely transfer their hatred from 
the late enemy to someone else. We are like a high power 
electric line. The wires snap loose in the storm. They lie 
on the ground, loose and flapping in the wind, charged with 
10,000 volts of electricity—and a menace to anyone that 
comes near them. Now that this war is over we don’t hate 
the Japanese and Germans at all hardly compared to what 
we did a year ago. But the pressure of hate is still there, 
and we are in danger of transferring it to someone else. 
Do you ask who? 

First, the Negro. Unless we are careful there will be 
an increase of lynchings in the South and race riots in the 
North. 

Second, the Jew. I know we did not like Hitler’s perse- 
cution of the Jews, but there are some Americans who hate 
the Jews. There are others who are willing to make finan- 
cial or political capital out of such hatred. The danger we 
now face is that tens of millions of Americans, led by these 
fanatics, will unthinkingly and unknowingly transfer their 
hatred of the Japanese and Germans over to the Jews. 

Third, Catholics and Protestants. These two great relig- 
ious groups have been living together now for 400 years. 
They ought to know by this time that they can trust one 
another. But we had a Ku Klux Klan after the last war, 
and we can have a new name for this old hate after this war. 

Fourth, England. We don’t like England. The dead 
hand of the past has never buried its dead. We still re- 
member 1776. Besides, there are lots of Irishmen in Amer- 
ica—and whoever heard of an Irishman liking an English- 
man? I am just about three-quarters Irish, you know, and 
I did not read that out of a book! But I dare suggest that 
it is unsafe to hate England too much, for if we systematic- 
ally, politically and economically, push our hatred of Eng- 
land too far, we can drive England into an unwilling 
alliance with Russia. England and the United States today 
form the strongest military combine in the world. England 
and Russia tomorrow could form the strongest combine. 
It is not safe to hate England too much. 

Finally, and especially, there is Russia. A year ago Rus- 
sia was our ally, a nation to whose strength and sacrifice 
we owed a great debt. Today we hate Russia probably 
more than we hate either Germany or Japan. I brush 
aside all the superficial reasons that have been given for 
that hate. I remind you that big nations who fight wars as 
allies always hate each other intensely the moment that war 
is over. The reasons mouthed by speakers and writers are 
mere plausible excuses. Fundamentally, our hating of 
Russia is part of the backwash of war. 

This, then, is the first problem that we face, the danger 
of transferring our hatred from the Japanese and Germans 
over to someone else. 

Second, in the backwash of war there is always the dan- 
ger that you will become like the thing you fight against. 


This is illogical, but it is true, and it is dangerously true. 
Now in this war we have not always been sure what we 
have been fighting for, but we are definitely sure what we 
have been fighting against. We have been fighting against 
the militarism of Japan and Germany, a militarism that 
made them a menace to the world. 

But because we have been fighting a war against militar- 
ism, we ourselves in this backwash of war are tending to 
become militaristic. It is an old story. Read your Bible, 
and you will find where the early Hebrews fought mightily 
against tribes with pagan gods—and then for a time adopted 
those gods. Read your history, and you will find that in 
1789 the people of France arose against tyranny and began 
a revolution, having as its aim, “liberty, fraternity, 

equality’—and ended by having 1) a Reign of 
Terror, in which thousands of its people were executed, 2) 
compulsory military training, and 3) a dictator by the 
name of Napoleon. Now the United States is following 
this same timeworn paradoxical human pathway. We, who 
set up liberty in a new world, who gave shelter to emi- 
grants that fled from tyranny in the old world, we are 
now debating whether we should fasten compulsory mili- 
tary training upon ourselves. I know the argument offered 
by advocates of conscription. They say that it will protect 
America against war. Well, Russia in 1941 had military 
conscription, with a total army and trained reserve of 18,- 
000,000 men—and her conscription did not protect her 
from assault by Germany. They say it will make us safer 
in event of war. Well, France had compulsory military 
training in 1870 and again in 1940. Germany had it in 
1914 and in 1939. And Japan had it in 1941. The only 
two nations in the modern world who have not had com- 
pulsory military training are United States and Great 
Britain—and these are the only nations who have won every 
war that they have engaged in for the past hundred years. 

Obviously, compulsory military training is not the key 
to national security. But under the postwar phychosis our 
military leaders speak as though there were no other 
adequate means of defense for America. 

The truth is that military conscription is just about as 
dangerous to the United States as would be an atomic bomb 
in case of war. No nation has ever maintained both an 
aggressive system of compulsory military training and a 
true democracy. France in 1939 had a decadent democracy 
and a decadent system of military training. Germany before 
1843 had the stirrings of democracy, but in 1815 she had 
fastened compulsory military training upon her people. 
Democracy lost. Militarism prevailed. Italy under Gari- 
baldi likewise experienced an impetus toward democracy. 
But in Italy, too, compulsory military training was fastened 
upon the people, and democracy died. 

The critical danger, then, that we face in this backwash 
of war is whether we can save ourselves from embarking 
upon a course that threatens to destroy the democracy that 
we fought in this war to preserve. 

Third, in this backwash of war we face a moral letdown. 
During this war you women gave up your nylon 
hosiery. For a time you even gave up cigarettes! We put 
up with gas rationing and food rationing. We gave our 
pints of blood to the Red Cross. We bought bonds again 
until it hurt, and we paid taxes until it did not hurt any 
longer—for we were numb! 

Now that the war is over we will tend to eat, drink, and 
be merry, for we are free of restrictions. We will tend to 
drive our automobiles eighty miles an hour—because we 
were not supposed to drive them more than thirty-five miles 
an hour during the war. Young people, craving the need 
of excitement now that peace has come, will seek their own 
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especial ways of excitement; and “when money runs low, 
runs high, the automobile offers an easy 

tempting roadway to the committing of crime.” In my 
own State of Indiana we came out of World War I with 
approximately 1,900 prisoners in the state penitentiary, and 
after the war that number promptly rose to more than 
3000. We shall need a penitentiary after this war to 
house than 5,000. But perhaps I should not speak 
of such a delicate thing to people in this state who might 
have painful memories of Loeb, Leopold, and Al Capone. 
Now there will be many who will warn us that we are 

a moral collapse. 


or excitement 


more 


having I do not fear a moral collapse. 
The American people are altogether too vital a people to 
have a moral collapse. ‘They simply will be taking a moral 
holiday, and after the manner of Americans will be making 
it ‘‘t and better.” 


bigger 


These, then, are the especial problems that face us in 
this backwash of war: First, the problem of the return- 
ing soldier adjusting himself to civilian life; second, the 
danger of transferring our hatred of the Japanese and 
Germans to other groups; third, the danger that in fight- 
ing against militarism, we ourselves shall become militar- 
istic; and finally, the danger of permitting too much of a 
moral holiday now that we are relieved from the Spartan 
discipline of war. 

We do not face these problems with fear. We do not 
face them with hesitation. To the timid and faint-hearted 
who long for security and repose, we quote the answer of 
Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: “Security is an 
illusion, and repose is not the destiny of man.” We shall 
meet these problems as a people who are conscious of their 
destiny. 


National Strength is a Necessity 


NO COUNTRY FEARS A STRONG AMERICA 
By GENERAL OF THE ARMY DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Chief of Staff of United States Army 
Deliwered at dinner of the American Legion National Commanders, Chicago, Ill., November 20, 1945 


OR any soldier there is always a feeling of special 

satisfaction in receiving a summons to appear as an 

honored guest before a convocation of his own coun- 
try’s fighting men. Among all those that have worn their 
country’s uniform in past wars there unfailingly exists a 
bond, a union, that can scarcely be felt by any one that is 
not of that band. Moreover, that feeling of brotherhood 
makes no particular note of the element in which the service 
of the individual was rendered, land, sea or air. It appears 
that the warrior who has returned to ways of peace auto- 
matically responds to the truism that a country’s defenders 
are—and should be—one. Consequently I have a special 
pride and high sense of distinction in the honors accorded 
me today by this great Legion. ‘Those honors I accept as a 
tribute to the services of 3,000,000 American fighting men 
that contributed so decisively to the defeat of Hitler and his 
hordes, 

Associated with those Americans in a single Allied com- 
mand were soldiers of other nations—the majority from the 
Britsh Empire and large numbers from France. It is there- 
fore particularly gratifying to me that there have appeared 
hefore this convention military representatives of those two 
great peoples, two men who served intimately with me in the 
Allied Expeditionary This happy circumstance gives 
me opportunity to pay tribute to Sir Arthur Tedder, 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force and my deputy during all 
the operations in northwest Europe. <A gallant leader and 
one of the finest airmen of the world, he was in every sense 
a true ally and a worthy representative of his country and 
of the more than 1,000,000 British Empire fighting men of 
that marched shoulder to shoulder with the 
Americans through eleven months of bitter campaigning 
Normandy beachhead to final junction with the 
great Red Army in the heart of Germany. 

Everv American that served with me in Europe is proud 
to pay tribute to Sir Arthur Tedder and General Koenig, 
and to the fighting forces of their two countries. 


Force. 


all arms 


from the 


In equal 
measure we are proud of the magnificent work done by the 
Red Army and by the Allied forces that battled the long 
and tortuous way up the Italian peninsula to be present in 


the last few weeks in the final roundup of the once invincible 
Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe 

Some members of that American Expeditionary Force of 
World War II are undoubtedly here today. Others of you 
are the fathers and older friends of the men who so courage- 
ously, loyally and successfully carried out the tasks that it 
was my responsibility to place before them in Europe. But 
whether of this war or of the one waged with equally bril- 
liant results by the former generation, all of you here have 
special knowledge of things that our country must clearly 
understand and cannot afford to forget. 

You have seen battle and you have experienced the tests it 
places upon man’s moral and physical endurance, upon his 
skill and upon his ability to follow and to lead. 

You understand, more than others, the indispensable re- 
quirement of teamwork upon the battlefield and you have 
seen the costs of disintegration, when the power derived 
from complete confidence in the union of the team disap- 
pears in the disorganization of purely individual action. In 
short, you understand and can bear witness to the priceless 
battlefield value of training. This value has persisted dur- 
ing all wars of history. 

A question is: Does it still prevail ? 

We have just entered upon a scientific age which, in its 
most fearsome aspects, contains unimaginable threats for 
civilization. It may be possible that the time will come 
when the age-old virtues of physical and moral stamina, of 
courage, of patriotism, and of readiness for self-sacrifice will 
be meaningless to the nation’s preservation. Conceivably— 
we are told—the day may come when any nation, no matter 
how small, if guided by perverted thinking, may suddenly 
unleash upon us or any other, destructive forces against 
which we would be powerless to defend ourselves. There is 
implied no limit to the capacity of science to reach the maxi- 
mum in destructive effect unless that limit be found in the 
destruction of man himself. When the day of that capability 
comes, if it does, the only hope for the world as we know 
it will he comnlete spiritual regeneration, a strengthening of 
moral fiber that will place upon all men self-imposed deter- 
mination to respect the rights of others. 
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_ To struggle toward the development of that world spirit 
is One of the noblest and most necessary ettorts to which a 
man can devote himself. But to participate in that struggle 
does not, of itself, meet the requirements of today. 

Three thousand years of recorded history lie behind us to 
prove that neither will the day of international order, nor 
that of complete spiritual regeneration, come suddenly and 
instantly. A thousand practical considerations always assure 
that the old gives way only gradually to the new! Although 
man has recoiled in fear from the introduction of gun 
powder and, later, explosives of multiplied power, although 
he has trembled at the advent of the big bomber, of the sub- 
marine, the tank, and pilotless missiles capable of reaching 
across hundreds of miles of distance, he has not yet been 
able to resolve his deep political and economic issues without 
recourse to violence. Neither has he sufficiently progressed 
in the development of moral and spiritual values as to com- 
pel him to adhere consistently to the principles inherent in 
his great historic religions. 

We come then to this: We dwell in a world in which the 
possibilities of destruction are so great as to terrify peoples 
everywhere. Yet we must still acknowledge human weak- 
nesses within ourselves and others. It is with this world 
that we must now concern ourselves, even as we reach 
toward and strive for a better one. I see no incompatibility 
between enlisting ourselves under the banner of peace based 
upon international co-operation and common appreciation of 
human value on the one hand and, on the other, the effort 
to make certain that our beloved country shall not become 
the victim of predatory force. It is idle to say that our 
nation can never be endangered. Pearl Harbor should have 
effectively dispelled that delusion. It is equally idle to say 
that reasonable preparation to care for ourselves constitutes 
unwarranted suspicion of those who have been and whom 
we are glad to class as friends. We call war an emergency, 
and it is just that. Like all emergencies, it usually comes, 
at least to us, unexpectedly, and from quarters that are not 
revealed until too late. 

From the time that Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931 
up until the moment when we were attacked in 1941, we 
had a few far-seeing statesmen that constantly pointed out 
to us the danger building up in Asia and Europe to our- 
selves and to our way of living. 

Because we entertained no thought of aggressive war it 
was difficult, indeed, for us to ascribe to any other such a 
motive. And though, eventually we became sufficiently 
alarmed to undertake increased measures of preparation, 
Pearl Harbor Day found us with a pitifully small air force, 
an inadequate fleet, and a poorly equipped and badly trained 
Army. 

To be strong nationally is not a sin, it is a necessity! We 
must be strong first to defend ourselves, secondly, to give 
the necessary dignity and influence to the words of our 
leaders as they labor to perfect machinery by which the 
world may settle its difficulties legally and peaceably, rather 
than illegally and by force. A weakling, particularly a rich 
and opulent weakling, seeking peaceable solution of a diff- 
culty, is likely to invite contempt; but the same plea from 
the strong is listened to most respectfully. 

We, as soldiers and veterans, bear the conviction that, 
given the latest and plentiful equipment, strength still 
springs from unity, from stamina, from teamwork and from 
perfected technique. These result from training! And 
training requires time! The minimum is a year! 

With vour knowledge of the difference between trained 
and untrained men in battle, what greater boon, what 
greater privilege could be given to all our young men than 
a degree of training which in emergency will allow them 


quickly to be integrated into the forces that may have to 
stand between our country and a thousand Buchenwalds? 
Even though we should become the victims of sudden and 
devastating raids, does any one imagine that America would 
abjectly sue for peace at the price of surrendering the tra- 
ditions of free life that have made her great? 

Moreover, does any one imagine that, even under these 
conditions, trained and disciplined men, ready to fight the 
conflagrations, to rescue the wounded and to rally instantly 
behind their leaders, would not be more valuable than an 
equal number of equally brave and courageous men that had 
no modicum of training? 

A reasonable period of peacetime experience in teamwork, 
in the development of mutual confidence, in perfected tech- 
nique of weapons, and in coming to comprehend the leader- 
ship and organization that are inherent in_ intelligent 
military instruction, would provide for our young men an 
opportunity they deserve, and would do much to give our 
nation justified confidence in the matter of national security. 

We are still congratulating ourselves and giving thanks to 
the Almighty for the great victories that this year have 
crowned our efforts in both hemispheres. Yet let us not for- 
get the circumstances of the early months of that war. 
From Dec. 7, 1941, it was eight months before we made 
our first relatively small counter-move, in the bitter Guadal- 
canal campaign of the western Pacific. It was eleven 
months before we attacked with our first few divisions in 
North Africa, and these, because of the circumstances of that 
year, were only sketchily trained. It was almost exactly two 
and one-half years from the day the Japs treacherously at- 
tacked us before we made our decisive move in Europe to 
cross the Channel. And it was several months more before 
we became strong enough in the Pacific to move definitely 
against the Philippines. The time we needed was gained 
for us by the courage of the British Empire, the sacrifices 
of Russia, and the vastness of the Pacific Ocean and the 
selfless devotion of the initially few American soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines and airmen in the Pacific theater. “Thus, in 
two world wars, we have been dependent upon friends to 
protect us while we, over a period of many months, devoted 
feverish attention to repairing the woeful states of unpre- 
paredness in which the outbreak of hostilities found us. 

Let us now resolve to be reasonably forehanded in this 
matter, so far as it is possible for a peaceful citizenry to be. 

There is another aspect to this question that deserves 
attention. Based upon numberless contacts with many 
people of other nations, I hold the conviction that no other 
country fears a strong America, no decent preparations of 
our own will be regarded suspiciously by others, because we 
are trusted. Indeed, I am convinced that others would in- 
terpret any return of ours to our former levels of unpre- 
paredness as an intention to return to what we thought 
was isolation. They view with concern what they regard as 
our unseemly haste in disintegration of the mighty forces 
that did so much to bring Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito 
to their deaths or to their knees. A respectably strong Amer- 
ica means to others a willingness on our part to bear our 
full share of the burdens of preserving peace—not an in- 
tention to resort to force for our own enrichment or ad- 
vantage. 

I know of no more sincere pacifists than American soldiers 
and veterans. No one could wish more passionately than 
they for the assurance that no longer need we devote any 
of our time and treasure to the maintenance of organiza- 
tions whose very purpose is, and should be, negative rather 
than to constructive development of our country. No con- 
sideration of rank, renown, regard or personal advancement 
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has the slightest weight with any officer of my acquaintance, 
as compared to his concern for peace and his country’s wel- 
fare. Moreover, this problem does not primarily belong to 
the active soldier, except in an advisory capacity. The fight- 
ing forces of this country belong to you, our nation’s citizens 
and voters. Your responsibilities are great—and the broader 
and deeper your knowledge on the requirements of security 
the more it devolves upon you to give to others that same 
understanding of the issue here involved. 

1 am told that the purpose of training all our youth, for 
their own good and for that of the country, is opposed by 
many of those to whom we have a right to look for spiritual 
and educational leadership. If this is true, I feel that it 
must arise from a reluctance to face realities, to study our 
own history, a history that amply provides the futility of 
chronic weakness and lack of training in preserving the 
peace. There appears to be a failure to understand that if 
we trust our own motives then our strength can never be 
that of the bully, but of the peacemaker. If we sincerely 
believe, as I believe, that the America of the future will be 
true to our traditions of the past; that we will respect the 
rights of others and be considerate of the weak; that we 
will work to increase the fruitfulness of the earth but will 
not steal from others to satisfy a desire of our own; that so 
far as it is given for mortals to do, we will act in the inter- 
national field in the spirit of the golden rule—if we have 
faith in these things, then we and the world will be ad- 
vantaged by our strength. 

This country can never be militaristic in its thinking 
and to pretend that a year of training will develop such a 
national philosophy can but be answered by yourselves. 
You—all of you—have military training—do you feel 


militaristic? Do you feel inclined to urge one country to 


adhere to a policy of aggressive war? I am perfectly satis- 
fied—I leave that. answer to you. 

So, why should not we give our sons opportunity in time 
of peace so to prepare themselves that in the event of war 
they may, at a minimum risk to themselves, serve their na- 
tion as brilliantly, effectively and successfully, but with less 
delay, than you of World Wars I and II have already done. 
For in the event of another war it could well be that we 
would be the first rather than the last to be attacked. 

With this great arsenal of democracy destroyed or de- 
feated, while it was still unready and therefore weak, the 
aggressive assaults on other peace-loving nations would be 
less hazardous. But if we are strong—there will be given 
this hypothetical Hitler of the future no advantage in 
singling us out first for attack, and so he may be deterred 
by the lessons of two world wars from attempting any re- 
sort to force. 

A strong America is a trained and an integrated Amer- 
ica. Nowhere is that integration more necessary than in 
our armed forces. We must not think, primarily, in terms 
of ground forces, naval forces, air forces. We must think 
in terms of coordinated action. Every consideration of 
efficiency, economy and progress in research demands the 
closest possible unity among all our fighting forces, all the 
way from bottom to top. This great and necessary purpose, 
I believe, can be best achieved by unified control at the top. 

And now, once more, may I say that the American and 
Allied forces that I had the high privilege to lead in Europe, 
join with you and with me in the devout hope that never 
again will the children of America be summoned from 
their peaceful pursuits to face the purgatory of battle. 

You, here, can be an effective force in assuring realiza- 
tion of that hope. 


American-Soviet Friendship 


BASE JUDGMENTS ON FACTS NOT RUMORS 
By DEAN ACHESON, Under Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at a rally sponsored by the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
New York City, November 14, 1945 


RIENDSHIP between nations, as between individ- 
uals—genuine friendship—is something that grows 
spontaneously. It isn’t easy to promote. It never can 
be forced. Governments can set the tone of international re- 
lations, but in the long run it’s the people who call the tune. 

The word “friendship” has been applied so liberally and 
so loosely to international relations, that it has lost much 
of its meaning. On this important occasion I shall try to 
use the word with all the care and respect that it deserves. 

What are the factors that encourage close and friendly 
relations between the American and Soviet peoples? What 
are the obstacles in the way of a satisfactory friendship 
between 

‘To say that there are overwhelming reasons why we 
should be friends is not to say that we are friends. To de- 
scribe the bonds that unite us for better or for worse, on 
this miniature and crowded planet, is not to prove that we 
are happily united. 

Now, I don’t propose to enter tonight into a philosophical 
discussion of the anatomy of friendship. But there are cer- 
tain conditions that usually exist between friends, and where 
they don’t exist, you are almost certain to find something 
less than complete friendship. 


us? 


One of those conditions might be described as an absence 
of tension. Friends may argue, disagree, and even quarrel— 
but they are relaxed with each other, in spite of their differ- 
ences. They accept their disagreements as a normal part of 
the give and take of friendship. 

To put it another way, friends are not forever taking 
each other apart—until each becomes obsessed and exasper- 
ated with the contradictions of the other’s personality. They 
have accepted the terms of friendship, and they are not 
impelled to dig up the roots of friendship daily to see how 
the plant is growing. 

To do this seems to me both silly and futile. Certainly 
it’s not the way personal or international friendships are 
made or preserved. But in all honesty it must be admitted 
that there is a good deal of this sort of thing going on in 
both countries. 

Judging from the ‘way our national temperatures rise 
and fall in relation to day-to-day events, you would think 
we had had no experience of living together in the same 
world. As a matter of fact, we have had a long and close 
experience, dating from the time when President Jefferson 
and Czar Alexander the First carried on a warm and 
friendly correspondence. 
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For nearly a century and a half we have gotten along 
well—remarkably well, when you consider that our forms 
of government, our economic systems, and our social habits 
have never been similar. 

Certainly the contrast between our ways of life and our 
political institutions is no greater today, with the Com- 
munist Russia than it was in the time of Jefferson and 
Czar Alexander the First, or during the period of the Civil 
War when Abraham Lincoln and Czar Alexander the Sec- 
ond guided our respective nations in a friendly collabora- 
tion of vital importance to us in our time of trial. 

In perspective, the long history of amicable relations be- 
tween the American and Russian peoples compares favor- 
ably with the history of our relations with the other great 
nations—not excluding France and Great Britain. By any 
standards of international relations, the record is good. 

When I say this I am not for a moment forgetting or 
underestimating the tremendous events of 1917 and 1918 
which eliminated Russia from the ranks of our allies at 
a crucial moment of the First World War, or the 16-year 
period of black-out between our two peoples, during which 
we withheld diplomatic recognition of each other’s exist- 
ence and suspended the normal contacts without which 
friendship cannot flourish. 

But however great the loss to both our peoples from 
that gap in our relations, we need not regard it as irre- 
trievable. Already a substantial part of it has been offset 
by our working partnership of World War II and the start 
toward peaceful cooperation that was made at the Moscow, 
Tehran, Crimean and San Francisco Conferences, and by 
our joint membership in the United Nations Organization. 

Taken as a whole, I repeat, the long record of common 
interest and common action is good. Can we put it down 
to chance? Can we ascribe it to all-wise governments or im- 
peccable diplomacy? I don’t think so. Forgetting govern- 
ments and diplomats for the moment let’s look at more im- 
mutable facts of history and geography. 

There is the fact, for example, that never, in the past, 
has there been any place on the globe where the vital in- 
terests of the American and Russian people have clashed 
or even been antagonistic—and there is no objective reason 
to suppose that there should, now or in the future, ever be 
such a place. There is an obvious reason for this. We are 
both continental peoples with adequate living space—inter- 
ested in developing and enjoying the living space we have. 
Our ambition is to achieve the highest possible standards 
of living among our own peoples, and we have the where- 
withal to achieve high standards of living without con- 
quest, through peaceful developments and trade. 

We have that opportunity, moreover, only to the extent 
that we can create conditions of peace and prevent war. 
Thus, the paramount interest, the only conceivable hope of 
both nations lies in the cooperative enterprise of peace. 

What, then, are the difficulties which lie across the path 
of this cooperative enterprise? 

I believe the problem is capable of rational examination. 
I believe, also, that it is capable of solution. The hard core 
of the problem has two major aspects: First, the problem 
of security; and, second, the problem of understanding. 

Both countries have been wantonly attacked. Both have 
suffered grievously, but differently. Both are determined 
that aggression shall have no such opportunity in the future. 

The attack upon the Soviet Union came from just beyond 
her western borders. There was grave danger of attack 
from just beyond her eastern border. We can get some 
idea of the consequences of this attack—the second of its 
kind in a quarter of a century—if we imagine the United 
States invaded by the German Wehrmacht, and an area 


roughly comparable to the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States almost completely devastated. If we imagine 
this area as including not only the industrial centers of 
New York, Boston, and Pittsburgh, but a large part of the 
Middle-Western bread basket and a third of our population 
as well, we can learn what aggression means to the Soviet 
people. We can understand also the measure of their de- 
termination to prevent it. 

We understand and agree with them that to have friendly 
governments along her borders is essential both for the 
security of the Soviet Union and for the peace of the world. 
Secretary Byrnes made this clear beyond doubt in his speech 
of October 31. 

But it seems equally clear to us that the interest in 
security must take into account and respect other basic in- 
erests of nations and men, such as the interest of other 
peoples to choose the general surroundings of their own 
lives and of all men to be secure in their persons. We be- 
lieve that that adjustment of interests should take place short 
of the point where persuasion and firmness become co- 
ercion, where a knock on the door at night strikes terror 
into men and women. 

In this area where the room for adjustment is broad and 
where the necessity for extreme measures is absent, the prob- 
lem seems wholly possible of friendly solution. 

We, too, have our problem of security. The attack upon 
us came, not from close at hand, but from an aggressor, on 
two occasions, many thousands of miles away. The attacks 
were made upon a nation patently undesirous of and unpre- 
pared for war and solely because of our refusal to supinely 
acquiesce in conduct which outraged every sense of decency 
and right. This has led us to look for security through 
bases and methods which will keep danger far from us and 
stop the aggressor before he can again develop the power 
of his attack. 

Our friends do not object to this but point out to us that 
we, too, must adjust our interest in security to the general 
interest in security and with the principles and organiza- 
tions which have been agreed upon to insure it. 

In the case of both the Soviet Union and ourselves the 
necessity to seek security by extreme measures or unilateral 
action is absent. Mr. Molotov has truly said: 

“We have lived through difficult years and now each one 
of us can say: ‘We have won and from now on we can 
consider our motherland rid from the menace of German in- 
vasion from the west and from the menace of Japanese in- 
vasion from the east.’ The long-awaited peace has come for 
the peoples of the whole world.” 

With the menaces to the security of both countries re- 
moved it would seem that there is both time and area within 
which to solve all questions arising out of the need of our 
two countries for security. The path to solution is both 
through the United Nations Organization, which we have 
joined in establishing, and in following in our dealings 
with other nations the principles upon which we have agreed 
in the Charter. 

One of these is to develop friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples. Another is to take collective 
measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace. 

These are principles of restraint and moderation and pa- 
tience and respect for the dignity and integrity of nations and 
individuals. They furnish the best and surest foundations of 
friendship. 

Then there is the second aspect of our problem of friend- 
ship—the second essential ingredient of friendship. I refer to 
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the -necessity for understanding and communication between 
the American and Soviet people. 
‘Enduring friendship must be based on understanding and 
trust, not only between governments, but between peoples. 
Sut we are faced with an immediate and practical question: 
flow are we to know one another? Here are two peoples of 
trong convictions and different backgrounds. Each is com- 
to way of life. Neither has the least desire to 
nve the other. Yet each has an overwhelming desire to 
know and understand the other. 


1 confess I see no way to draw our peoples into closer un- 
derstanding except by persistent efforts, on both sides, to free 
the lines of communication through the press and the radio, 


through books and magazines 


through the exchange of 


knowledge and culture, and through travel and personal ac- 
quaintance. What we and the Soviet people need from each 
other and what we are entitled to ask was summed up by 
Marshal Stalin in a talk with Senator Pepper. “Just judge 
the Soviet Union objectively,” said Marshal Stalin. ‘‘Do not 
either praise us or scold us. Just know us and judge us as we 
are, and base your estimate of us upon facts and not rumors.” 

We have so much to learn and, what is more difficult, to 
understand about each other that we cannot hope to succeed 
except in the spacious atmosphere of honesty, candor and 
knowledge. Only in that atmosphere can we keep our minds 
and emotions on an even keel and avoid the pitfalls of over- 
optimism on the one side and dsepair on the other. Both are 
equally dangerous and equally unjustified. 


Daisies and Foreign Policy 


A MINIMUM PROGRAM TO KEEP THE PEACE 
By RAYMOND G. McKELVEY, Associate Professor of Political Science, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Delivered before the Fall Conference, California State Division, American Association of University Women, Huntington 
Park, Cal., October 27, 1945 


UR-REALISM is a French movement in art and 

literature influenced by Freudianism. Its perpetrators 

claim to express in their creations the activities of the 
sub-conscious mind by presenting images without order or 
equence, as in a dream. Their creations are above reality, 
ind theretore an escape from reality. Yet they are replete 
with symbols of real desires. 

Our approach to foreign policy has many elements of sur- 
realism, with daisies a recurrent symbol. The daisy always 
suggests an innocent maiden hopefully, anxiously plucking 
its petals one by one, while she plaintively murmurs, “He 
loves me, he loves me not.” She is tossed into ecstasy, or 
thrown into despair depending on the outcome of her petal 
count. She sadly longs to love and be loved. 

Like an innocent maiden we in the United States would 
0 like a foreign policy based on love—the love of some other 
country for us. Our first question about people of another 
land is, “How do they feel about us?’ And when we find, as 
we usually do, that they don’t like us very much, we're hurt. 
We pout. We turn isolationist. Yet just which nation do we 
love? We have gradations of dislike—but a grand infatua- 
tion, never. What occasionally passes for a crush on our part, 
is generally a device for conveying our greater dislike of an- 
other country. We have only to recall our ardor for Finland 
in ’39 and ’40. 

As a people we're still immature in the matter of fusing 
emotion and intellect. We're adolescent in failing to under- 
stand that foreign policy isn’t built on love. Likewise we're 
adolescent in failing to understand that the richer and more 
powerful a nation becomes, the more it is hated, feared, and 
envied by other countries. 

It is a strangely compensatory aberration, this sentimental, 
girlish approach of ours to foreign policy. You'd never an- 
ticipate it from a nation of Yankee horse traders, a nation 
whose hero-type is the businessman. When we function as 
businessmen we don’t expect love from customer and client. 
Nor do we insist upon it from a partner. We strive for good- 
will, ves, but we seek that by creating opportunities for 
mutual advantage. 

And so | suggest we stop approaching foreign policy with 
the antics of a love-sick girl toying with a daisy. | suggest we 


seek in foreign policy, as we seek in business, a fulfillment 
of self-interest and common sense. 

Our foreign policy has other sur-realist attributes. It ex- 
presses many conflicting desires, but as in a dream, without 
order or sequence. In handling our foreign affairs we act as 
though we took literally the observation that God looks after 
children, drunks, and Americans. 

We want peace. We prepare for war. We join an inter- 
national organization dedicated to promoting collective se- 
curity against aggression. But first we insist on rendering the 
United Nations Organization incapable of giving collective 
security to any big power, by allowing each big power an 
zbsolute veto on any collective action. 

Nothing in the United Nations Charter secures the peace 
among the great powers. In the future as in the past our na- 
tional security—if we continue in the way we are going—will 
depend on the might of our armament. Our success in main- 
taining a world order compatible with our concept of a 
tolerable international existence will depend on our effective 
force. Yet with this fully obvious, we demobilize with in- 
credible speed. We thereby engage in as stupifying an ex- 
hibition of marching simultaneously in opposite directions as 
our country has ever given. We want to exert our will in 
international arrangements. We expect to do so. At the same 
time we clamor to reduce our military power so that an 
effective assertion of our will is less possible. 

We're enveloped in other incongruities that resemble those 
of a sur-realist nightmare. Ostensibly the war began to pre- 
serve the independence of a rather disreputable, semi-Fascist 
country, Poland, against totalitarian aggression. The war 
ended with Poland placed under the tutelage of another 
totalitarian power. 

One goal of the war came to be the achievement of the 
Four Freedoms for all mankind. Today we’re busily engaged 
in imposing permanent want on two nations, while pledged 
to raise standards of living in all parts of the world. Creat- 
ing permanent impoverishment in Germany and Japan seems 
to be the only way we know of trying to insure that those 
two nations shall never again be able to be aggressors. It re- 
mains to be seen whether there can be economic health and 
prosperity for Europe if Germany is rendered destitute. 
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The Chinese who have suffered most from the depredations 
of the Japanese have never been as enthusiastic as ourselves 
about destroying the economy of Japan. Many Chinese sus- 
pect that a peaceful Japan has a great deal to contribute to 
creating a larger measure of freedom from want in Asia. 

A double standard always makes us uncomfortable, even 
when we try to justify it. Our consciences are uneasy as we 
hear stories of looting by our own soldiers. We set up inter- 
national tribunals to try war criminals. We’re a little uneasy 
—but not as uneasy yet as we will be—when our returning 
boys give cynical accounts of atrocities by our own troops. 
Germany pursued high policy by uprooting millions of per- 
sons. We are now engaged in uprooting other millions of per- 
sons and sending them to places where they cannot be ac- 
commodated. German Fascism was characterized by burning 
books. We watch Germans symbolize the end of their Fascist 
regime by a new burning of books—this time the books of 
the Fascists. The death of Mussolini and his mistress we find 
uncomfortably reminiscent both of Mississippi and of what 
went on in Italy under Mussolini. 

No wonder I say we’re engulfed in incongruities! 

We're encouraging the spirit of liberty and freedom every- 
where. We know that liberty and freedom never thrives on 
empty stomachs. We're told millions of people will die of 
starvation this winter. We know that there is for them only 
one source of relief—the comparative abundance of the 
United States. Yet as a nation we feed ourselves better than 
we have ever eaten before, while our friends and allies, when 
it comes to creature comforts, are worse off than they were 
in the worst winter of the war. And then our feelings are 
hurt when we find we're not loved. 

We talk about World War III before we’ve drawn up 
treaties terminating World War II. Does such talk validate 
the argument of pacifists? They insist war settles nothing 
and that every peace treaty contains within it the seeds of a 
new armed conflict. 

With this talk about World War III we're disintegrating 
the morale of our veterans. As an army officer who deals 
daily with the returned soldier recently put it: “The most 
heartrending experience a veteran can have is to hear the 
notion of World War III accepted as fact. It is the same as 
telling him, “You sucker! The hell you’ve been through, the 
sacrifices you’ve made are worthless. They accomplished noth- 
ing. You may not have to shoulder arms again, but your 
children will.’’”’ That their children will is even harder to 
take. 

Today we have vanquished the military power of Fascism. 
But conditions from which Fascism and war spring, remain. 
The war abolished none of the fundamental causes of war. 
Nationalism is insurgent. National sovereignty is undimin- 
ished. Sly new forms of imperialism are contrived in the 
name of national security. Poverty, degradation, and ignor- 
ance abound. Unemployment threatens to engulf us. Racial 
intolerance continues to raise a bitter wall against under- 
standing and cooperation. 

Yet the pacifist point that war solves nothing is only a 
partial truth. The war of itself, solved nothing. But it did 
create an opportunity. By our military victory we of the 
United Nations secured a precious second chance to work at 
solutions for the situations out of which war comes. True, 
we now work at these problems under conditions more dif- 
ficult than those which prevailed 25 years ago when we com- 
placently thought we'd finished a war to end war. 

Continents are now covered with a desolation such as man 
has never before known. Famine and disease stalk the world. 
The tides of hatred and despair run high. The most effective 
national power is now under control of ideologies which being 
mutually alien are mutually distrustful. Effective national 


power is more terribly concentrated than ever before. For the 
time being the power of our nation is paramount. Therefore 
to a greater extent than we appear to realize the future of 
mankind will be determined by the imaginative wisdom, 
courage, and daring with which we, the American people, 
use our power at home and abroad. 

At the moment we seem more concerned with being clever 
as to the results of the next election than with meeting the 
accusing challenge of posterity. 

Jet propulsion and the atomic bomb have catapulted us into 
a future which makes only yesterday centuries away. Shall 
we have the determination to overhaul our ideas and institu- 
tions to see which have become outmoded, and then alter the 
structure of our ways to conform to the new facts? Probably 
not—at least until disaster becomes our disciplinarian. Why ? 
Because there are too many persons with us who believe their 
interests are best served by opposing change. Like King Ca- 
nute they diddle in their chairs and bid the waves of the 
future recede. They are the dinosaurs of our age. 

There’s less talk today about getting back to normalcy 
than there was after World War I. Results of that effort 
discredited the word. But our actions, despite the absence of 
the word, indicate we’re motivated by the same futile, in- 
decent desire. Symptomatic is the cry to abolish all the gov- 
ernmental controls which might cushion the economic shocks 
of peace. 

Yes, science has put the world that existed before the wat 
as far behind us as the Garden of Eden. In our pre-occupa- 
tion with a nostalgia for that world, there is danger we shall 
in looking back be destroyed. Yet it is so obvious, and the 
war has made it blue-print plain, that if we wi// it we have 
the know-how and the materials which, if properly blended 
would enable us to establish a greater civilization than it 
was ever possible to bring-forth before, a civilization which 
could promote the welfare and dignity of man not only in 
the United States but throughout the world. 

Thanks to war we've harnassed the basic energy of the 
universe. We can now bring searing death to hundreds of 
thousands in a single, pulverizing second. We can scorch the 
earth so thoroughly that some state that for years no life can 
exist. We are somewhat alarmed lest the chain-reaction of 
the exploding atom tear our planet to bits. We are smugly 
pleased that certain aspects of this lethal achievement of our 
scientists is our secret for the moment. Reluctance to share 
our catastrophic knowledge starts a chain of suspicious ap- 
prehension among our neighbors and allies. This adds fresh 
threats and insecurities to the cause of lasting peace. 

We're told our new knowledge will be put to the service 
of human welfare. And so, perhaps, it will. Unfortunately, 
in the past our devotion and talent in organizing for human 
welfare has never caught up with our devotion and talent in 
organizing for death. The United States alone spent more on 
each half day of war than was spent by all the nations for 
the maintenance of the international organizations to keep 
the peace in the entire twenty years between wars. Congress 
is now voting huge appropriations for the army and navy, our 
departments of war, while cutting requested appropriations 
for the Department of State, our department of peace. 

As a nation we are now preparing to spend millions to train 
more scientists. Science has a new prestige because it has pro- 
duced a seemingly omnipotent weapon of destruction. As yet 
there are no national plans announced for training men and 
women to utilize the discoveries of scientists for a more 
orderly ordering of human affairs. 

Today we're in that postwar world about which we began 
to speak and write even as the European phase of combat 
started six blood-soaked years ago. Many of our people are 
so enticed by the illusion of peace, so relieved that the shoot 
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ing is over, that they appear to want to forget the war. But 
the end of hostilities, even with the United Nations Organ- 
ization assembling, is not the achievement of peace. We 
merely enter the phase of pursuing war by other means. The 
recent London Conference of Foreign Ministers shows that. 
President Truman’s Navy Day address shows that. We have 
victory, but not peace. Peace is not a static condition. Ours 
will be a hollow victory, a fleeting victory, unless we learn— 
and with speed—to wage peace as aggressively, as imagina- 
tively, as flexibly, as we wage war. 

Yes, the postwar is here. Is there a sense of conquering 
triumph? There is not. For the dangers of peace are quite as 
yreat as the dangers of war—with the added risk that in 
peace we lack an agreed objective to unite us in tackling the 
dangers. Yet, tackle them we must, or the victory bells will 
e the peal of doom. 

Meanwhile, we thrash about midst the unorganized de- 
ires of sur-realist dreams. 

We want peace. Yet we prepare for war. Most of us will 
and it doesn’t make us Red baiters—that Russia is 
the only nation with which we are likely to have a war in 
our time. And that is because for the present Russia is the 
only nation beside our own potentially capable of pursuing a 
policy which entails the risk of war. 

If war with Russia is the irrepressible conflict of our time, 
it would of course have been prudent to have commenced it 
on the afternoon of V-J Day. The ratio of strength in our 
favor will probably never again be so great. The annihilating 
advantage of the atomic bomb was ours. Our soldiers, planes, 
and tanks were massed on the continent of Europe. Millions 
of Germans and other Europeans could have been re-equipped 
to join us with enthusiasm for the foray. In Asia we had 
great fleets and the possibility of mighty land bases on that 
continent, and on the islands girdling If we eventually 
have with Russia, posterity will never forgive us for 
having squandered our opportunity. But a Democracy doesn’t 
seem to have the will to fight a preventive war. We didn’t 
have it in 1931 with respect to Japan. Britain and France 
didn't have it in 1933 with respect to Germany. 

That there are today only two nations capable of making 
war, the United States and Russia, sharpens every issue be- 
tween our two countries. As a result it is obvious that we are 
separately engaged in mobilizing such a preponderance of 
power on each of our respective sides as to try to make sure 
of our invincibility. Each is striving for that which will give 
it an overwhelming advantage over the other, should war 
come. The world’s become a vast chequer board. Every inter- 
national move is part of a ghastly game by Russia and the 
United States in which each side is playing for keeps. A look 
at what happens to a country that loses a war, makes this 
natural. The United Nations are concocting rules that mean 
«there is no future for a people defeated in war. That is the 
import of the de-industrialization of Germany and Japan. 
I do not say the policy is unwise. I merely point out the les- 
son observed by the present victors, because it influences their 
present actions as they look to the future. 

This fear-born method of trying to provide for our security 
individually, will bring war, an end of security. There will 
come a point at which either the United States, or Russia, 
begins to win a greater comparative advantage. At that point 
the weakening side must fight, if it is to preserve for itself 
any freedom of action in the future. The result of such a war 
will probably mean the obliteration of both sides. 

The United States is not aggression minded. Russia insists 
it isn’t either. We don’t have to love each other to get along. 
Very well, then, let’s discard the daisies. It would seem time 
for plain speaking on behalf of self-interest and common- 
sense, which should be the basis of foreign policy. 


ayree 


War 


Let’s set forth quite explicitly what there is in our actions 
which disturbs the Soviet, and let us be quite explicit as to 
what there is in Soviet action which disturbs us. And then 
with good faith and motivated by that responsibility which is 
the obligation of great power let us take the lead in recom- 
mending a program to eliminate competition between our 
two countries. If a formula for action and compromise can’t 
be found, then it is better for us to fight now than a quarter 
of a century hence. 

The bill of Soviet suspicions about the United States is 
long. Russia remembers American troops fought them in 
1918-19. Russia forgets that American intervention helped 
keep the Japanese from being permanently established 
Siberia. To the Soviet we appear to have a bevy of client 
states in this hemisphere. Many are semi-Fascist—with 
regimes perpetuated in many instances because of our con- 
sent and support. Russia watches us launch under the aegis 
of Nelson Rockefeller an immense governmentally financed 
campaign to win friends and influence governments in Latin 
America. Russia sees us strong-arm Argentina into the United 
Nations Organization over its objection and at a time when 
Argentina has one of the most flagrantly Fascist dictatorships 
among our neighbors to the South. Russia sees us support 
monarchist-clerical elements in those areas of Germany we 
administer. She finds us apparently more interested in De- 
mocracy in the Balkans than we are in South Carolina, home 
state of Mr. Secretary Byrnes. She sees us delinquent to an 
amount of half a billion dollars on our subscription to 
UNRRA. She remembers that Russia is the only aggressor 
to have been kicked out of the League. She hears of United 
States Senators querying our soldiers in Italy as to whether 
the soldiers wouldn’t think it smart to clean-up on the Soviet 
Union now. We leave Franco entrenched in Spain. We never 
even mention Salazar, Portugal’s dictator. We bring forth 
the atomic bomb in collaboration with Britain and Canada 
without apparently giving the Soviet any intimation as to 
what was in progress. We decline to share our information 
about atomic energy. We develop bases all over the world, 
many of which we apparently intend to keep. With Japan 
unilaterally occupied as enemy territory, with an anti-Com- 
munist Chungking government as our ally, with our troops 
in North China, we are uncomfortably close to Soviet fron- 
tiers. We terminate lend-lease. Immediately we consult with 
Britain as to long-term financial arrangements to replace it. 
Apparently no such conversations are being held with Russia. 
We engage in diplomatic intrigue in Syria. We seek univer- 
sal peace-time military training. We indicate we shall con- 
tinue to maintain the world’s largest navy. When we confer 
in London, the Soviet finds itself steadily outvoted. 

These are facts. We acknowledge them. But to us they 
don’t mean any aggressive intent on our part toward the 
Soviet Union. To us they are legitimately defensive counter- 
moves inspired in part because we’re disturbed by Soviet 
actions. What are these Soviet actions that disturb us and 
against which we take counter measures? 

We see the Soviet occupying the greaest contiguous land- 
mass ever assembled under one government—an area that 
contains within it most of the essentials required to build a 
high standard of living. We see that land buttressed in West- 
ern Europe by a series of satellite states. As a result of this 
war we see the Soviet simultaneously freed from two powers 
which perpetually threatened her security in the past—Ger- 
many and Japan. Moreover, we see the Soviet securing addi- 
tional protection by an agreed removal of Chinese interest in 
Outer Mongolia, and by occupation of the Kuriles Islands. 
We see a nation sealed against contact with the outside world, 
a nation about which it is extraordinarily difficult to get 
facts. We see a dictatorship with no popular check on the 
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power of its rulers to make war. We see a dictatorship whose 
practices however glossed over are similar to those of the 
totalitarian powers with which we've been at war. We see a 
nation that can make a compact with German Fascism. We 
see a nation that waited to declare war on Japan until just 
in time to be in on the kill. We see a nation apparently in- 
different to the economic recovery of Europe. We see a nation 
eager to establish peace treaties as quickly as possible. We 
wonder if this is an eagerness to speed the withdrawal of 
American and British forces, leaving Communist agents be- 
hind. We see the Soviet stripping like locusts the territories 
it occupies. We see the Soviet asking an equal partnership in 
the major productive enterprises of Hungary. We’re curious 
as to why the Soviet, if its intentions are peaceful, seeks to 
establish outposts in the Mediterranean, Africa, Spitzenberg. 

Well, Russia can document its suspicions of us. We can 
document our suspicions of her. Multiplying suspicions, cross- 
filing charges, won’t improve relations. We can assemble 
facts. The Soviet can assemble facts. Neither of us will agree 
that the facts mean a design for aggression. 

Can we agree on a program to allay these mutual sus- 
picions ? Can we concoct a cocktail for Mr. Molotoff we are 
willing to swallow? 

The present competitive race between the United States 
and Russia can only end in war. We don’t want war. Russia 
affirms it doesn’t want war. As the more peaceful nation, as 
the nation with more to lose if war comes. isn’t it self-interest 
and common sense for us to endeavor to end this lethal com- 
petition ? 

Let’s go before the world with a program which has this 
for its goal. Let’s offer to obligate ourselves to the following 
commitments : 


1. Progressive demilitarization, undertaken according to a 
time schedule and with international supervision, substitut- 
ing a supremacy of international armed force for national 
armament. 

2. Assign all strategic bases and waterways to interna- 
tional control. 


3. Place the manufacture and operation of aviation under 
international authority. 


4. Place the development of atomic energy under interna- 
tional control—as to materials, research, and products—and 
make the developments equally available to all countries. 
Provide international inspection of the resources, plant, and 
laboratories of all countries. 


5. Secure a genuinely international administration of 
enemy territory, and of backward areas now under foreign 
political control. 


6. Provide an international supervision of elections when 
there is a question as to whether the conduct of an election 
permits peoples freely to express themselves. 


7. Offer to re-negotiate on the absolute veto on action al- 
lowed the great powers in the Security Council of the United 
Nations Organization. 


8. Speed the implementing of the objectives of the Human 
Rights Commission provided for in the United Nations 
Charter. 


9. Enlarge the obligations under the Bretton Woods 
Agreements so as to insure that all peoples may have per- 
manently a more effective access to the bounties of the earth. 

10. Accept a compulsory jurisdiction by the New World 
Court. 

These ten points are a minimum program. They leave 
great freedom for diversified experiment and progress to in- 
dividual nations. If proffered by the United States they 
would be a sweeping guarantee of our intention to keep the 
peace. Such an unparallelled expression of our sincerity would 
thereby become a practical test of the sincerity of the Soviet 
Union. If we in the United States are willing to go so far in 
the interest of peace, any other nation of genuinely peaceful 
intentions should be willing to join us. Any nation that would 
not join us, might be presumed to be against us. Having de- 
termined this, self-interest and common sense would make 
obvious the next step. 


Raise the Iron Curtain 


THE WORLD NEEDS THE TONIC OF UNIVERSAL TRUTH 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Senator from Michigan 
Delivered before the U. 8. Senate, Washington, D. C., November 15, 1945 


R. President, | was very glad to yield a moment ago 
to the able Senator from New Mexico [ Mr. Hatch] 
to present for the Record the address made last eve- 

ning by Under Secretary of State Acheson on the subject of 
international friendship. I was particularly interested in the 
comments of the Senator from New Mexico in assigning a 
particular significance to the importance of friendship be- 
tween the United States and the Soviets of Russia. It is that 
subject, Mr. President, which I wish to discuss quite frankly 
today. By way of approach, there are one or two related 
matters to which I wish to refer. 

Mr. President, the pending bill now in the Appropriations 
Committee carrying the balance of our committed appropria- 
tion to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, confronts the Senate with the decision of the House 
of Representatives that our American participation in serving 
basic international humanities this winter shall be limited to 
those countries which permit our free press to have free ac- 
cess to free news regarding UNRRA. This heavily under- 


scores a major and a ramifying problem in our international 
relationships. It has been a smoldering menace for some time. 
It now breaks out into open conflagration; and it is not 
calculated to be a mere passing blaze in view of the fact 
that similar restrictions are prophesied in respect to all sub- 
sequent relief and rehabilitation and loan legislation. There- 
fore I think it would be wise for us and our allies to face 
the facts in friendly candor and see if something cannot be 
done about it for their sakes quite as much as for ours. 

I shall presently indicate that I think the hope of world 
peace and fraternity—the achievement of stable and happy 
relationships between the nations of this earth—are depend- 
ent to an amazing degree upon full freedom of international 
communications. The mutual disclosure of free information 
and the liberty of a world-wide free press are becoming in- 
creasingly indispensable to the successful operation of an in- 
terdependent world society. This is no longer just an altru- 
istic theory. It has come to be a matter of grim reality. 
“Black-outs” make international confidence impossible. When 
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the iron curtain of secrecy falls around an area suspicion is 
unavoidable, restless conjecture substitutes for knowledge, 
and dependable trust is out of the question. These are not the 
implements of peace and progress. Understanding and good 
will cannot flourish in a vacuum. 
I quote from a recent address by Secretary of State Byrnes: 
Understanding brings tolerance and a willingness to co- 
operate in the adjustment of differences. Censorship and 
black-outs breed suspicion and distrust. And all too often 
this suspicion and distrust are justified. For censorship and 
black-outs are the hand maidens of oppression. 


This is also my view, Mr. President. I believe it to be an 
unassailable axiom that all of the victors of this war must be 
prepared at all times freely and frankly to submit their ac- 
tions and their aspirations to untrammeled audit by the con- 
science of the world. I believe that every departure from this 
rule is a threat to the peace of which men dream and for 
which other men have fought and died. 

Since these are my convictions, it will be readily under- 
stood why I think the House has rendered a seal service by 
bringing this desperately important subject squarely into the 
open. At the same time, I hope it may be just as readily un- 
derstood why 1 am unable to agree that we should suddenly 
choose UNRRA, on the threshold of winter, as the vehicle 
tor the initial application of an ironclad rule to implement 
this doctrine. | am unable, Mr. President, to make mercy an 
irbitrary hostage to the lifting of the iron curtain, at this 
tragic moment in human misery. 

It is unnecessary, Mr. President, to the achievement of our 
point. The point is amply emphasized when the whole world 
has seen that one great branch of the American Congress 
teels so keenly upon this subject that is has decided that not 
even the Good Samaritan can proceed upon these errands of 
mercy behind the iron curtain where, quoting from the 
House bill: 

‘The controlling government interferes with or refuses 
full and free access to the news of any and all activities of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion * * * or censors, or attempts to censor, in time of 
peace, news of any and all activities of UNRRA which 
may be prepared or dispatched from such country by repre- 
sentatives of the press and radio of the United States. 
At the risk of being charged with inconsistency—which I 

deny—I unequivocally support this principle, and I shall 
presently argue for it with all the earnestness at my com- 
mand. But | cannot and do not support its present summary 
application to the fulfillment of a humanitarian obligation to 
which we are already solemnly committed. I think the prin- 
ciple is too important to the welfare of the world to be used 
against the welfare of starving millions in the war-scorched 
cockpits of this recent conflict. | am unable, Mr. President, 
to tie these two unrelated things together. Furthermore, Mr. 
President, | cannot escape the impact of a headline which | 
read the other day: “Starving people ripe for revolts in Eu- 
rope; general discontent in occupied areas calls for quick co- 
operation by big nations.” 

1 agree with the House that not even the holy business of 
relieving human suffering can be properly understood or 
adequately handled in the absence of the authenticated truth. 
I agree that we are entitled to know the needs we are asked 
| agree that we are entitled to know that our service 
reaches those for whom it is intended. | agree that we are 
entitled to know from the lips and pens of our own seasoned 
observers. ‘This would not be a matter of espionage. It would 
be a matter of mutual understanding. Indeed, it is of greatest 
concern to our suffering neighbors themselves, because I ven- 
ture the assertion that if America knew from her own trusted 


to serve. 


news correspondents, from day to day, the whole running 
story of human suffering in the war-wasted places of the 
earth, there would be not an instant’s delay in the prodigal 
American response. We cannot see through the iron curtain. 
| agree that every rational effort, even in connection with 
UNRRA, must be made to lift it. We should strive for the 
full information to which we are entitled, and I endorse an 
urgent mandate to UNRRA that it make every possible effort 
to this end. 

But, Mr. President, the iron curtain is in the control of 
governments. It is the people in these areas who die for want 
of bread. ‘They do not control the curtain. It is the people— 
pitiful, suffering, starving millions of them facing what prob- 
ably will be the blackest, cruelest winter since the age of 
plagues; it is the people from whom our aid would be with- 
held by an unequivocal order of this nature. You may say the 
blame would rest upon the government which denied our re- 
quirement. But the dead, Mr. President, would not know the 
difference. 

So I do not support this particular amendment in the form 
approved by the House. But, nonetheless, | support the prin- 
ciple to which it is addressed, and I say again that the House 
has done a service to the cause by illustrating the extent to 
which the iron curtain can jeopardize the welfare of people 
everywhere—and, most of all, those who are “blacked out” 
themselves. 

And now, Mr. President, I want to talk about that prin- 
ciple and the magnitude of its importance. I hope it will be no 
wrench to our international contacts to deal with it in specific 
terms. It seems to me that candor holds the greatest hope for 
correction. 

Another current and extraordinarily ominous example will 
readily come to mind to prove how the iron curtain interferes 
with the international confidence which is prerequisite to 
peace. This example can become a crisis in human existence 
itself. Desperately important discussions are already at fever 
heat respecting the future of atomic energy. In every chan- 
cellory and at every hearthstone the question is being anx- 
iously asked as to what shall become of the atomic bomb. We 
are frightened by our responsibilities. There is wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to what shall be done. I want to make it 
distinctly plain that I do not enter upon this field of decision 
in this discussion. I simply point out that there is one phase 
of the problem upon which there is practically no divergence 
of opinion at all. Even those who most vehemently advocate 
the internationalization of this deadly secret never fail to as- 
sert the corollary necessity that there must be unlimited, 
wide-open, world-wide facilities for mutual inspection and 
the total exchange of unlimited information upon this score. 
There can be no dark corners in an atomic age. 

President Truman said in his Navy Day speech upon this 
point that only “frank cooperation among the peace-loving 
nations can save the world from unprecedented disaster.” 
“Frank” cooperation. I quote the adjective. 

The Russian radio last week broadcast an atomic analysis 
which one newspaper headlined as follows: “Red radio sees 
world disaster in atom secrecy.” It, of course, was speaking 
about secrecy in the first instance. I repeat that I do not here 
discuss that phase. I am speaking about secrecy in the last 
instance; and I am saying that we cannot deal with the 
former until we have successfully answered the latter. I as- 
sert that it would be utterly unthinkable that we, and our 
British and Canadian associates, would voluntarily or con- 
sciously permit any nation to take this so-called secret behind 
an iron curtain which blacks out all information as to what 
is being done with it. Then, indeed, would the Red headline 
be bitterly justified—‘sees world disaster in atom secrecy.” 

The point is, Mr. President, that here again we find a 
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vital international situation wherein any lack of the full, 
free exchange of peacetime information inevitably intrudes 
upon international contacts and renders what the President 
calls frank cooperation impossible. Here, again, those who 
may deny this free exchange are calculated chiefly to victimize 
themselves. Indeed, the more this subject is explored the more 
obvious it becomes that uncensored truth is elemental and 
prerequisite in seeking peace and friendship in a better world. 
No amount of expedient appeasement can escape this net 
result. 

Mr. President, bearing upon this particular phase of my 
discussion, | call attention to the joint statement issued a few 
moments ago by the President of the United States, the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, and the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, regarding their preliminary conclusions in 
respect to the control of this tremendously challenging prob- 
lem. I call attention to the fact that what to me is the key 
paragraph in the entire statement issued by these three dis- 
tinguished spokesmen, the prime paragraph, the controlling 
paragraph, the sine qua non paragraph, reads as follows: 


We are not convinced that the spreading of the special- 
ized information regarding the practical application of 
atomic energy, before it is possible to devise effective, re- 
ciprocal, and enforceable safeguards acceptable to all na- 
tions, would contribute to a constructive solution of the 
problem of the atomic bomb. On the contrary, we think it 
might have the opposite effect. We are, however, prepared 
to share, on a reciprocal basis with others of the United 
Nations, detailed information concerning the practical in- 
dustrial application of atomic energy— 


When ?— 


just as soon as effective enforceable safeguards against its 
use for destructive purposes can be devised. 


In other words, Mr. President, this paper, issued a few 
moments ago, says—put very bluntly—that the iron curtain 
must be lifted in this world if there is to be any safe existence 
for humankind hereafter. 

The President, joining with the chief spokesmen for our 
partners in the possession of this secret, has made public a 
very interesting, significant, and very helpful series of recom- 
mendations. I do not comment on their substance except to 
say that I approve the emphasis that was put upon the 
United Nations Organization as the world’s best, continuing 
hope for organized peace and security, that I agree I would 
rather attempt to control the international outlawry of atomic 
bombs than the international use of atomic weapons, and that 
I agree that these things cannot be done behind an iron cur- 
tain. I am confident that the President’s statement will re- 
ceive the most serious and sympathetic consideration of the 
Congress—of the Congress, Mr. President—where a basic 
and unavoidable share of the responsibility for these fateful 
decisions inevitably resides under our constitutional form of 
government, and where it is going to stay. 

Wherever you probe this problem you learn the same les- 
son, Mr. President. Many of our past and present frictions 
are traceable to the iron curtain. In some instances let us 
frankly admit that it was our own iron curtain—as, for ex- 
ample, at that famous initial international conference in the 
United States where the press was virtually held at bay with 
bayonets. Again, we certainly shared responsibility for the 
iron curtain at epochal Yalta where global decisions were 
made which will affect destiny for centuries to come and 
which were never fully and frankly exposed to our people. 
I doubt if we yet know the whole truth. Too often our own 
diplomacy—too often right here in Washington our own 
diplomacy—has practiced the reverse of Woodrow Wilson’s 
admonition that peace and justice require “open covenants 





openly arrived at.” In a practical sense, we understand that 
international negotiation—particularly in time of war—can- 
not always proceed in a goldfish bowl. But as rational stu- 
dents of past and present history, we also understand that the 
less often the iron curtain blacks out such negotiation, the less 
likely is it that liberty and justice will be throttied in the 
process. 

Mr. President, the best evidence of good faith on the part 
of major powers in executing the trust which they have in- 
sisted upon assuming in the peacetime liquidation of this war 
will be to lift the iron curtain and let in the light upon the 
evolution of events which will prove or disprove the bona 
fides of their programs. Let me illustrate. 

At Yalta, it was solemnly agreed among other Polish de- 
cisions to which I shall never get the consent of my con- 
science, as follows: 


The Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
shall be pledged to the holding of free and unfettered 
elections as soon as possible on the basis of universal sut- 
frage and secret ballot. 

Those were fair and reassuring words. But by the time 
the great powers subsequently reached Potsdam, the potential 
shadow of the iron curtain had fallen athwart this comfort- 
able prospectus. It had been the assumption of this Govern- 
ment that “free and unfettered elections” included freedom of 
reporting on these elections. But inasmuch as events in other 
countries showed the necessity of making specific provision 
for such freedom of reporting, the great powers—all three of 
them—wrote the following postscript at Potsdam: 


The three powers note that the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the decisions of the Crimea 
Conference has agreed to the holding of free and unfet- 
tered elections as soon as possible on the basis of universal 
suffrage and secret ballot in which all democratic and anti- 
Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put 
forward candidates, and that representatives of the allied 
press shall enjoy full freedom to report to the world upon 
developments in Poland before and during the elections. 

At the same time they looked at Bulgaria, Hungary, and 

Rumania, and said: 


The three [great powers] governments hive no doubt 
that in view of the changed conditions resulting from the 
termination of the war in Europe, representatives of the 
allied press will enjoy full freedom to report to the world 
upon developments in Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 


Finland. 


During the last week in August, a very limited number of 
American newspaper men were admitted to these countries. 
The iron curtain lifted—just a few inches. But at least it 
lifted, and I want to give full credit to the great powers for 
this omen of better days to come. It still remains to be 
demonstrated to what extent this boon is a reality. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this limited corps of correspondents 
will generally enjoy full freedom to report. But again let me 
report encouragement. There appears to have been a reason- 
ably free press, reporting upon a reasonably free election, in 
Hungary within the past fortnight. Also it is important to 
observe that the three major powers have just extended ten- 
tative recognition to Albania. The British and American 
notes—the only ones available—contain this proviso: 

Foreign press correspondents shall be permitted to enter 

Albania to observe and report freely on the elections and 

the work of the constituent assembly, 

The point I make, Mr. President, is that only in this 
fashion can we establish international faith and confidence. 
The world is grimly skeptical. Too many promises in the 
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Atlantic Charter have been scuttled. Suppression of news— 
suppression of authenticated facts—inevitably invites the sus- 
picion that behind the iron curtain there is a suppression of 
promised human rights. 

Hard-hitting Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secretary, 
made a public statement a few weeks ago, in which he re- 
ferred to some of the temporary governments that have been 
set up in the controlled areas of Europe. Among other things, 
he said: 


‘The governments set up in those countries do not, in 

our view, represent the majority of the people and the im- 

pression we get is that one kind of totalitarianism is being 

replaced by another. This is not what we understand by 
the much-overworked word, “democracy,” which appears 
to me to need definition. 

‘There is only one antidete for such suspicions, if they are 
groundless, Mr. President. That antidote is the authenticated 
truth reported in the free press of America and the world. 
If the suspicions are not groundless, | submit that our own 
Government has no greater responsibility than to seek, with 
every emphasis at its command, a true disclosure of the facts. 

Mr. President, | do not know why we cannot be as candid 
in a friendly discussion of our Soviet-American relations as 
is the Russian press and the Russian spokesmanship, both at 
home and abroad, particularly since | embrace no such lati- 
tudes as they often give themselves. The truth is that the iron 
curtain has been one of the greatest obstacles to the Soviet- 
American liaison upon which so much of the world’s hope 
for peace and progress depends. I respectfully suggest that 
this is not good for either them or us. 

When the distinguished senior Senator from Florida stop- 
ped recently in Moscow in the course of his global odyssey, 
it is reported that he asked Marshal Stalin whether the 
Generalissimo wanted to give him any special message to us. 
The great Russian leader is reported to have hestitated and 
then said: 


Just judge the Soviet Union objectively. Do not either 
praise us or scold us. Just know us and judge us as we are 
and base your estimate of us upon facts and not on rumors. 
Mr. President that is a fair request. It is for a chance to 

honor that. request that | am pleading this afternoon. It 
seems to me, in this instance, that Marshal Stalin and I are 
asking for precisely the same thing. But how can we judge 
the Soviets objectively—how can we separate “facts” from 
‘rumors’ —if the Soviets themselves discourage us from doing 
so? Only a week ago last Wednesday when the few Anglo- 
American correspondents in Moscow addressed a plea to the 
distinguished People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs to relax 
the stern censorship which rests upon them, Mr. Molotov 
replied, through a Foreign Office spokesman, that he “did 
not find it necessary to give the protest his attention.” Yet 
the appeal of these correspondents was only for a chance to 
apply the Stalin prescription. It pointed out that the Soviet 
Union was the only great allied power that retained wartime 
censorship, and said: 


Censorship in peacetime of all dispatches relating not 
only to military affairs but to politics, economic, cultural 
affairs and every aspect of life in the Soviet Union destroys 
the value of foreign correspondence in a free world and 
has created general distrust abroad of all news emanating 
from the Soviet Union. 


Under such circumstances, I repeat, how can we view 
Russia “objectively” and discard the rumors from the facts? 
The iron curtain intervenes. It prevents us from knowing 
them, and—an equal tragedy—it prevents them from know- 
ing us. | quote a recent metropolitan editorial at this point: 


Probably nothing else in the world is so important at 
this moment as good relations between Russia and the 
United States. Probably nothing would do so much to 
promote and cement those good relations as an end of 
Russian black-outs, foreign and domestic. 


I am glad to note a Reuters dispatch from Moscow on 
November 11, which states that ‘during the last 2 weeks the 
rigid application of wartime restrictions appears to have been 
somewhat relaxed.” I am glad to note still further and sub- 
sequent statements out of Moscow which indicate a feeling 
that the “black-out” is being relieved, very recently, to a 
degree. I cannot overemphasize my conviction that such news 
is of paramount importance. The more progress we can make 
in this direction, the less thorny will be the paths of interna- 
tional comity. The better it will be for both of us and for 
the world. I agree with the editorial comment which said: 

It might be a mistake to assume too much, but if this 
gesture betokens that Russia is willing to drop her tradi- 
tional suspicions * * * if it means that she is willing to 
meet the world half way, then the world will not fail to 
meet her. And if that is the case, then the present pro- 
posals can, indeed, mark the beginning of a new era of 
peace and plenty which in time may even lift the specter 
of an atomic cataclysm now hanging over the world. 

Secretary Byrnes stated, in a recent New York speech, 
that we are fully aware of Russia’s special security interests 
in her central and eastern European neighbors and that we 
can appreciate her desire for insulations. He drew a rather 
startling parallel with our own good-neighbor policy under 
the Monroe Doctrine and our inter-American relationships. 
1 shall have to say frankly that I think this was a sadly 
strained analogy. We Americans do have special security in- 
terests in our neighbors; but the world can come and see to 
its heart’s content that we glory in treating them all as 
sovereign equals. They are our partners; not our satellites. 
We shall never complain of any kindred special security in- 
terests when similarly exercised by others. But this phrase— 
special security interests—often has another, a different and 
an ominous connotation in diplomacy. It could be reminiscent, 
for example, of the notorious Lansing-Ishii agreement of 
1917 which Japan used to bedevil China for many years, al- 
though I make no such application now. But I shall have to 
say that I, for one, do not “appreciate’—the Secretary’s 
word—what has happened, for example, in so-called liberated 
Poland—our faithful ally—where few, if any, of the literal 
guarantees of the Atlantic Charter, pleasantly reiterated in 
the recent speeches of both the President and the Secretary, 
have been fufilled. 

If the Secretary was speaking of special security interests 
in the true pattern of an inter-American analogy, then | 
agree. Certainly we can fully understand the Soviet insis- 
tence, for example, upon her special security interests against 
any resurgence of her erstwhile Axis neighbors. With that 
objective I am in total sympathy. It is part and parcel of the 
San Francisco Charter. If the iron curtain is one of the de- 
vices upon which Moscow feels it must rely for these special 
security interests, then here is another vital reason to revert 
to the theme of my speech of last January 10 that, for the 
sake of all concerned, we had best completely clear the track 
of all such Russian fears of her erstwhile Axis enemies by 
signing with all the major Allies a long-time treaty, agree- 
ing to stand together—one for all and all for one—in the 
event of any Axis resurgence, and thus bulwark the United 
Nations Organization with another and a final steel beam. 
If that would relieve the pressure on the Balkan and the Bal- 
tic States and the related areas, if it would recall the Red 
army from so-called liberated areas, if it would renew for- 
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gotten parts of the Atlantic Charter, and if it would roll up 
the iron curtain, it would be the greatest bargain ever written 
into history. 

I do not too often agree with Mr. Harold J. Laski, chair- 
man of the British Labor Party; but I do emphatically agree 
when he wrote last week: ““We and the Americans alike must 
convince the Russians that we have no thought or sentiment 
which jeopardizes their security.” Mutual assurances—both 
ways—upon this score will do more for peace than any other 
possible supplement to the San Francisco Charter. 

Secretary Byrnes has said: “America will not join any 
groups in those countries in hostile intrigue against the Soviet 
Union.” Mr. President, in return for the reciprocal realities 
to which I have referred—and they are essential to peace 
with justice in this world—I would go even further than the 
Secretary has gone, and agree affirmatively to join in per- 
manently resisting any such axis threats as those defined. 

Mr. President, I conclude as I began. Not in a challenge 


but in an appeal. I beg of all nations, wherever they may be, 
to consider their own self-interest in lifting the iron curtains 
of secrecy, censorship, and blacked-out truth. Otherwise, is it 
not perfectly obvious that they will increasingly plague us 
and our allies in matters of relief, in matters of rehabilitation, 
in the matter of loans, in the matter of atomic bombs, in the 
entire evolution of the United Nations Organization—in- 
deed, in all future international relationships? Is there any- 
thing to which men of good will need more earnestly to ad- 
dress their efforts and their prayers? 

This shattered world is in need of new sources of depend- 
able confidence, new well-springs of hope. It cries out for mu- 
tual understandings. It needs the tonic of universal truth. 
It needs the inspiration which San Francisco has sought to 
breathe into the General Assembly of the United Nations as 
the free and untrammeled “town meeting of the world.” 
We can only stumble if the dark persists. In the words of 
the Psalmist: “Light is sown for the righteous.” 


Building for the Future 


CO-OPERATION THE BASIS OF SECURITY 


> 


By HERBERT V. EVATT, Australian Attorney General and Minister of State for External Affairs 


Delivered at the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, October 29, 1945 


“THE Paciric” 


REGARD the invitation to speak on the Pacific at 
this important forum as an honor to Australia. It 
also shows an encouraging awareness of the need of a 
continuation during the peace-making period of the co-opera- 
tion between our two peoples which was so notable a feature 
of the Pacific war. Co-operation is not merely a concern of 
governments, it is a concern of peoples. The almost desperate 
struggles of 1942 and 1943 against the Japanese land forces 
ended in success because comradeship was tested and proved. 
Such comradeship must be maintained and extended if there 
is to be a just and lasting settlement in the southwest Pacific 
and in the Far East. 
A Seconp CHANCE 
After the first world war the victorious democracies had 
the ball at their feet. But they missed their great opportunity. 
Between the two world wars poverty and unemployment 
were allowed to afflict our peoples. Because the nations failed 
to work together, Fascism became a menace, first to a few 
countries and then to the peace of the whole world. Today 
our enemies are still carrying on underground activities, in 
Japan and Germany, and they will certainly repeat the mach- 
inations which between 1931 and 1939 nearly succeeded 
in the establishment of a Fascist world dictatorship. Indeed, 
but for the tenacity of a few determined nations and a few 
great leaders, the war might have ended in irreparable dis- 
aster. The great question now is—will all this be allowed to 
happen again? That depends upon whether the victorious na- 
tions can retain or regain the spirit of comradeship without 
which this war could not have been won and without which 
this peace will certainly be lost. Unless there is the will to 
co-operate successfully, to give as well as to take, in a word, 
to be altruistic, our objectives cannot be carried into effect. 


Far EASTERN COMMISSION 


So far as the Pacific is concerned, the establishment of the 
Far Eastern Commission at Washington is an important step 
forward. The commission will provide one practical test of 


the possibilities of future international co-operation in the 
Pacific. There will be assembled together for the purposes of 
recommending a just policy for Japan, representatives of all 
nations which have been active belligerents in the Pacific 
theater of war. The conference will thus provide a democratic 
approach to one of the vital problems of peace. Can the com- 
mission, based as it is, succeed ? I believe it can, subject to one 
condition. The commission will be a success provided we hold 
fast to the spirit of comradeship and co-operation which alone 
enabled us to recover after the disasters of Pearl Harbor and 
Singapore. If this spirit is evident, the machinery can be made 
to work. Without it, even perfect international machinery 
must break down. 


Democratic METHOD oF PEACE-MAKING 


Australia has consistently maintained that there should be 
full participation in the peace-making by the active belliger- 
ent powers, including the middle and lesser powers, as well 
as the greater powers. The participation in the Far Eastern 
Commission’s deliberations of all belligerents in the Pacific 
theater is a further recognition of the principle for which we 
have striven. If in relation to the Pacific we can make a suc- 
cess of the Washington experiment, we shall also be showing 
a way for the peace-making in Europe. | am convinced that 
a democratic method of reaching policy decisions with a view 
to the ultimate peace settlement is as important as the settle- 
ment itself. All nations which have contributed to victory by 
a notable record of sustained effort have the right to make a 
proportionate contribution to the peace. Even the lesser bellig- 
erent powers may have an important and even decisive in- 
fluence in certain regions and in special circumstances. This 
is of the very essence of justice, and we are pleased that the 
principle is now being almost universally accepted. 


UnIrep STATES PaAciFic LEADERSHIP 


Here I desire, on behalf of Australia, to pay a special trib- 
ute to the great and decisive war-time leadership of the 
United States in the Pacific war. The plain fact is that, after 
the great advantages seized initially by the enemy as a result 
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of his preparedness, the handling by the United States of the 
Pacific War was something of an epic in its brilliance of con- 
ception and its ruthless efhciency in execution. MacArthur’s 
exploits, especially in the New Guinea campaigns—perhaps 
the most dificult land campaigns in military history—were 
paralleled by those of the United States Navy under the 
leadership of men like King, Nimitz and Halsey, and equally 
great army and air leaders like Marshall and Kenney. ‘To 
them all and to the gallant service men of this country, | 
pay homage. 


Errorts OF British COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


[ am sure, too, that you will never forget that other Pa- 
cific nations played a notable part, without which the Pacific 
wal might have drifted toward utter disaster. General Mac- 
Arthur has recently said that he knew no country in the 
world which had so fine a record in using its war potential as 
Australia. He hoped the Australian people realized fully how 
admirable was their soldiers’ achievement in combat, and 
their own achievement on the home front. It was only their 
due (he said) that the world should know. So far as the 
home front is concerned, | may mention that the true value 
of reciprocal lend-lease aid expenditures by Australia in aid of 
the United States forces far exceeded 1,000 million dollars. 
Australia’s own war effort was total in character, but it ts 
only typical of the great contribution made from 1939 to 
1945—-nearly six years—by Britain and all other members 
of the British Commonwealth, including India. 


ELIMINATION OF MENACE OF JAPANESE 
IMPERIALIST MILITARISM 


in our considered view the complete elimination of Japa- 
nese imperialistic militarism is a basic condition of Pacific 
security. This elimination will necessarily involve great 
changes in Japan’s social, political and economic structure. 
The roots of Japanese militarism are embedded in the total- 
itarian, political, social and economic system which has been 
built up by Japan’s ruling classes for the last seventy years. 
Superficial changes in governmental machinery and the con- 
trol of external trade will not be sufficient. Further, the im- 
position of controls during a relatively short period of foreign 
occupation may only provoke a resurgence of nationalistic re- 
action without removing anything of the influences which 
have been chiefly responsible for Japan’s imperialistic policy. 
‘The occupation of Japan must be maintained with determi- 
nation and must be sustained until a really democratic and 
popular regime is fully established. This may involve a 
lengthy occupation period, but against this must be weighed 
the danger of a revival of Japanese chauvinism and aggres- 
sion if we have too short an occupation. The adoption of a 
correct policy in the treatment of Japan will prevent the Pa- 
cific from ever again becoming the scene of ferocious and 
brutal conflict as the world has just witnessed. I must empha- 
size that in the Pacific war American and Australian service 
men suffered cruel ill-treatment at the hands of the Japanese. 
For all these atrocities and criminal conduct Australia is seek- 
ing to call to full account all those who are found responsible, 
no one being granted special immunity. Any discrimination 
in favor of Japanese as distinct from German war criminals 
will only tend to cause a resurgence of Japanese militarism. 


Paciric CoNnpbITIONS ARE SPECIAL IN CHARACTER 


What are the special problems of the Pacific settlement ? 
Cond tons there are verv difterent from those of central Eu- 
rope. The peoples of Europe are developed both politically 
ina industrially. Lhe Pacific is a huge oceanic area—the dis- 
tances are vast. Numerous islands are inhabited by primitive 
peoples, and most of the peoples are not sufficiently developed 


to protect themselves if there is to be another contest for 
power. Apart from Japan, the crowded populations of East 
Asia have old civilizations, and they have not built up the 
industrial equipment of a modern community. Because Japan 
was equipped industrially, she carried on war for years and 
nearly accomplished her purpose. 


PaciFic SECURITY AND WorLD SECURITY 


Pacific security is vital to us, but such security will have to 
be patterned within the supreme objective of world security. 
At the same time there is full scope for a regional as well as a 
global attack on the problem of security. So much is expressly 
recognized in the San Francisco Charter. 

A just and lasting system of Pacific security depends upon 
its adequacy to take care of the growing and changing needs 
of all the Pacific peoples. They ought to be assured of a full 
opportunity to live in freedom from want as well as in free- 
dom from external aggression. If peoples of southeast Asia 
and the Pacific, who are now submerged in the direst poverty, 
or who are living the life of primitive tribes, getting a bare 
subsistence, could be raised to a higher level of human well- 
being, if the human and economic potentialities of these peo- 
ples and the countries in which they live could be developed, 
American, Australian and all other Pacific nations would 
also derive very great benefit. But these benefits will not ac- 
crue unless we can banish the specter of war from the Pa- 
cific. We cannot expect an improvement of human welfare, 
a development of industry, or an increase of trade, if a con- 
test for supremacy in power is being fought over the area. 
Nor, on the other hand, can we avoid political unrest unless 
human wants are satisfied to a greater degree than at present, 
while political instability will invite military movements and 
engender the contest for power. 


INTERNATIONAL Co-OPERATION IS THE 
METHOD OF SOLUTION 


‘There is no satisfactory means of solving these problems ex- 
cept by setting ourselves to organize internationally. That is 
precisely what we all agreed to do at San Francisco when we 
signed the United Nations Charter. So far as the Pacific is 
concerned, the crucial provisions of the Charter are threefold 
—the security provisions, the provisions for economic ad- 
vancement including the pledge for promoting full employ- 
ment and the provisions for trusteeships of dependent and 
non-self-governing peoples. The security provisions can serve 
the purpose of preserving the safety of the region; the eco- 
nomic provisions will help to build up economic potentialities 
and raise standards of living, and the trusteeship provisions 
should help all peoples to take their part, to make an ap- 
propriate and ever-increasing contribution to the good govern- 
ment of the particular area, thus removing some of the chiet 
causes of political instability. 


SECURITY PROVISIONS 


The security provisions of the Charter contemplate the 
signing of agreements by each of the members, by which each 
agrees to contribute certain forces and to make facilities avail- 
able to the organization to enable it to use force against any 
aggressor. It also provides for the supply of readily available 
air forces to act quickly. These military agreements are to be 
negotiated on the initiative of the Security Council and must 
be made in pursuance of a security scheme in which the means 
of checking aggression are worked out and the bases from 
which it shall operate and the strategic areas involved will be 
determined. It is not sufficiently recognized that the security 
scheme will depend on the speedy negotiation of these agree- 
ments, and it is hoped that nothing will be done in the mean 
time inconsistent with these over-riding obligations. 
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Economic PRovIsIONS 


The economic provisions of the Charter should tend to di- 
vert the destructive and negative tendencies toward war into 
the constructive and positive area of economic and social ad- 
vancement. These provisions are based on the idea that if our 
minds and activities are bent on these positive developments, 
aspirations and interests will be developed in which we shall 
not tolerate the thought of war and will determine not to 
allow it to frustrate our hopes for human welfare every- 
where in the world. The only war that will be waged by all 
peace-loving nations will be the war against unemployment 
and poverty. 


‘TRUSTEESHIP PROVISIONS 


Finally, there are the important trusteeship provisions: 
there are communities in the area which are at present unable 
to play their proper part in Pacific development. They have 
not the capital, and they cannot protect themselves in a jungle 
world. The provisions of the Charter declare that whether a 
territory is placed formally under trusteeship or not, the 


parent state is under a solemn duty to regard the interests of 
the native peoples as of paramount importance and to assist 
in their political as well as in their educational and social 
development. 


War-Time ComrapsHip Stitt EssenriaAL 


These are not merely aspirations—they are solemn obliga- 
tions made part and parcel of the San Francisco Charter. 
True, they depend upon co-operation and comradeship be- 
tween all members of the United Nations. But why cannot 
the war-time co-operation and comradeship be continued 
throughout the post-war period ? We all realize that the post- 
war problems which now confront our peoples will be most 
difficult to solve. At the same time they can hardly provide 
as formidable an obstacle as the problems of life and death 
which confronted us after Pearl Harbor when, for a long 
time, we had so little with which to meet Japan’s tremendous 
effort to establish her new economic empire in southeast Asia, 
in Indonesia and in Melanesia. In the Pacific the greater 
problems were solved. If we are resolute, we shall also solve 
the lesser, 


Our Over-all Responsibility in the Pacific 


A BI-PARTISAN POLICY 


By HAROLD S. STASSEN, Former Governor of Minnesota 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York City, October 29, 1945 


N the 2d of August as the 3d Fleet withdrew a 

short distance from the shores of Japan to ren- 

dezvous with its service force and re-provision on 
the high seas, a destroyer steamed up alongside Admiral 
Halsey’s flagship, the U. S. 8. Missouri, and passed over 
many bags of mail for the officers and crew of the ship and 
the staff. Included in the mail was a letter from the dis- 
tinguished manager of the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum, inviting me to speak this year if I were then in the 
United States. I conditionally accepted and the rapid 
sequence of subsequent events results in my pleasure in being 
with you today. 

I speak upon the assigned subject, “Our Over-all Re- 
sponsibility in the Pacific,” at a time when I have not quite 
completed my active naval service, and hence the tenor of 
my remarks will be appropriate to my status in uniform, 
although, of course, I speak as an individual officer and the 
views I express are not to be taken as the view of the Navy 
or of the government. 

There has been an increasing awareness in the United 
States of the magnitude of the problems of the western 
Pacific. This vast quarter of the globe has within it, linked 
together by the Pacific Ocean and its adjacent Japanese, 
Yellow, and South China Seas, more than one-third of the 
population of the world and, in uneven locations, a large 
portion of the natural resources and raw-material sources of 
the globe. 


ProspLeM Most DIFFicuLtT 


The mere recitation of the principal areas involved, from 
the Soviet Union’s Siberia area to the north, through 
Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Indo-China, Malaya, on down to the Netherlands 
Indies, Australia, and New Zealand, with the multitude of 
smaller islands in between, including the bitter battle- 
grounds of the recent war and the Hawaiian Islands at the 
eastern extremity, serves immediately to emphasize in our 


minds the fact that each of the major powers of the world 
have very active interests in this part of the globe, and that 
the problems of the area, historically, currently, and 
prophetically, are among the most difficult and acute. At 
the very outset of the specific discussion of our responsibili- 
ties in this quarter I would like to emphasize that while it 
is an area containing many complex special problems and in- 
volving great masses of people, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that the difficulties that arise there will to an 
increasing degree be interrelated to the policies and prob- 
lems of the world. 

There is a very real need of an early crystalization of the 
long-range policy of the United States in this area. To do 
this requires the earnest attention and study of many ele- 
ments of our government and of our citizenry. It should 
be a bi-partisan policy. It should be clearly understood and 
debated by the people. It should be public and open, and 
not secret. Such a policy, as I see it, can best be developed 
with the appointment by the President of a bi-partisan com- 
mission consisting of distinguished representatives from both 
parties in the House and the Senate, from the Departments 
of State and War and Navy, and of the principal economic 
groups of our citizenry, labor, agriculture, and commerce. 
Such a commission, by continuous study and frank discus- 
sion, would gradually evolve and keep up to date the most 
clear-cut policies possible, contribute to their implementation 
and their continuity under our democratic system, and in- 
crease the understanding of our people as a whole. 


CONCEPTS AND OBJECTIVES 


It is my tentative view, which within the limits of one 
brief address, I expose now to provoke discussion and stimu- 
late the search for answers, that that policy should include 
the following basic concepts and objectives: 


(1) The steady, but admittedly very slow improvement 
in the economic, social, and cultural status of the great 
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masses of people who live in this area, and to this end the 
use of the trusteeship chapters of the United Nations Char- 
ter, a constant alert interest in the fulfillment of the pledge 
of trusteeship toward all dependent peoples, and increased 
capital investments in the resources of the area. 

(2) The maintenance of conditions of stability, security, 
and peace and for this purpose firm long-term supervision 
of Japan and the continuance in the western Pacific of a 
strong United States Fleet and Air Force, operated entirely 
in accordance with the United Nations Charter, with an 
agreed portion of it directly allocated to the Security Coun- 
cil for police activities. 

(3) The development of ample naval and air bases 
throughout the central Pacific from the Ryukyus and Bonins 
in the north through the Philippines and Palau in the south, 
in strict accordance with the United Nations Charter, ful- 
filling the trusteeship requirements as to the peoples and 
the natural resources, taking sovereign title only to such of 
the central Pacific islands as have no economic value, no 
population of consequence, and are essential to our key 
Philippine line of defence. 


INsist ON FREE DECISIONS 


(4) Constant insistence throughout Asia and the west- 
ern Pacific upon. an increasing measure of free decisions 
through peaceful means by the peoples that are involved, 
with opposition to the use of excessive force or the violation 
of basic human rights either as a program of oppression and 
suppression, or as a weapon of minorities, or as an act of 
aggression. 

(5) Support the emergence of a strong and united 
China, a China granting a constantly greater measure of 
political participation and basic human rights to all of its 
people. 

(6) Definitely follow through on the Cairo Declaration 
including the implementation of the following: 

“The three great Allies—China, the United Kingdom 
and the United States—covet no gain for themselves and 
have no thought of territorial expansion and , 
mindful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, are de- 
termined that in due course Korea shall become free and 
independent.” 

The Postdam Declaration reafirmed that the terms of 
the Cairo Declaration would be carried out, 

The Soviet Union in its declaration of war on the 9th of 
August joined in this commitment and added: 

“Loyal to its Allied duty, the Soviet government has ac- 
cepted the proposal of the Allies and has joined in the 
declaration of the Allied powers of June 26.” 


Asks Korea PROGRAM 


A definite program for a united supervision of a united 
Korea's toward a free and independent status 
should be implemented, preferably utilizing the trusteeship 
machinery developed in the United Nations Charter. 

(7) A continuing guarantee of the territorial integrity 
of an independent Allied Philippines. 


progress 


(8) Opposition to restrictive monopolies upon raw mate- 
rials and the development of a fair apportionment of their 
sale to the nations in need of them for peaceful purposes. 

(9) The strict avoidance of unilateral action in interna- 
tional affairs in the western Pacific, and the concurring 
opposition to unilateral action elsewhere in the world. 

I recognize full well that many of these principles will be 
cynically referred to as being idealistic. But permit me to 
emphasize that the alternative to a reasonable measure of 


idealism applied in a sound and progressive manner is the 
recurrence of world-wide warfare. ‘The minds of each of 
you have already envisaged what that alternative would 
mean with the development of the atomic bomb and other 
super methods of destruction. I am equally convinced that 
the following of a western Pacific policy that has a heavy 
measure of idealism in it will not result in our own im- 
poverishment. In fact, the development of a very heavy 
trade with the Orient, with increased investment in its re- 
sources and the stimulation of travel and exchange of ideas, 
will over the future decades result in increased raw mate- 
rials available for our essential industrial contribution to 
our own and the world’s economy. 


RELATIONSHIP TO NATIVES 


The question of our relationship to these people of the 
western Pacific, particularly those who have not reached the 
stage of self-government, is of course at the very heart of 
the entire trusteeship chapters of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Those chapters really answered the Biblical question 
of centuries ago: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” with a re- 
sounding “Yes!” It is the first time in history that such a 
definite, sweeping, and significant answer has been given 
to this very basic world-wide question. Each of the fifty 
signatories of the charter agree that there is a sacred trust 
to promote to the utmost the well-being of the inhabitants 
of the dependent territories. 

This obligation is spelled out as each member agrees to 
insure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples con- 
cerned, their political, economic, social and educational ad- 
vancement, their just treatment and their protection against 
abuses. 

They are to be assisted to develop self-government and 
their own free political institutions. 

Then, since there is a trust to civilization for the welfare 
of the inhabitants of these territories, each member agreed to 
transmit regularly to the organization for information pur- 
poses data relating to the economic, social and educational 
conditions in the territory. 

This is an extremely significant provision. Just as we 
emphasize that this is one world and that therefore all the 
peoples in it must be interested in the world as a whole, so 
we also say in this charter that the whole world is interested 
in what happens to the peoples in each territory. The view 
of generations past in many instances has been that the con- 
ditions of the peoples in these dependent territories was 
solely a matter between the supervising state and the de- 
pendent peoples. But now we say that the whole world is 
concerned as to what happens to peoples who have not yet 
reached the stage of self-government. 

Of course the inclusion of this declaration in the Charter, 
significant though that is, is not in and of itself a guaranty 
that it will be carried out. To breathe life into these trus- 
teeship chapters will require the alert interest of the people 
of the world and the moral force of public opinion. Efforts 
can well be anticipated on the part of various governments 
at various times in the future to evade this obligation of re- 
porting. When epidemics sweep these unfortunate terri- 
tories due to failure to take proper health and sanitation 
precautions, there will be reluctance to advise the world 
about it. If schools are not opened and the rate of literacy 
does not increase, it will not be pleasant to make reports 
about it. If there are conditions of semi-slave labor, there 
will be a feeling that these facts should be kept from the 
world. But on the other hand, there will be a constant 
moral pressure if the people of the world inquire about any 
failure to report. Over the decades ahead these chapters 
of the Charter will take on extremely significant meaning 
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for millions of peoples who have thus far been less fortu- 
nate in their advancement. 


Stow ADVANCEMENT SEEN 


The chapters, of course, recognize that the advancement 
must be slow, orderly, and deserved. There is not a guar- 
anty of independence to every territory, for it is recognized 
that circumstances vary and that to hold up a false goal of 
independence prematurely to peoples not yet capable of ad- 
ministering their affairs would actually be an invitation to 
anarchy and chaos. Under these circumstances human suf- 
fering and misery would actually be multiplied. In other 
instances, where territories are too weak or too small to 
stand by themselves, the granting of independence would 
simply be an invitation to aggression or infiltration by a 
selfish neighbor. But the goal is recognized for all to con- 
stantly advance in the measure of their own self-government 
and their free institutions, and opportunity is definitely 
afforded for the judgment of the world, in an informed 
manner, to be passed upon the wisdom of the administration. 

These chapters may well become known as the Magna 
Charta of the little people who were not there. By their 
very definition, of course, people who were not governing 
themselves did not have delegates at San Francisco. If they 


The Fallacies of the So-Called 
“Full Employment Bill” 


A BILL OF WORDS NOT A PROGRAM OF ACTION 
By RALPH W. ROBEY, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Banking, Columbia University, New York City, 


Associate, Newsweek Magazine 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, October 1, 1945 


DON’T do very much talking, which is fortunate for 

those who otherwise might be fooled into listening to 

me, but I know enough about it to recognize that if 
one is going to make a speech in the Far West, the high spot 
is the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco; if he is going 
to make a speech in the Middlewest, the high spot is the 
Economic Club of Detroit. 

I feel very honored to be invited here to talk to you about 
this subject. I also would like to compliment your manage- 
ment on its news sense, which is something that those of us 
in the newspaper world are rather conscious of. The date 
for this meeting was set some weeks ago, and how your com- 
mittee figured out that this would be the hottest day there 
is, practically, on the Full Employment Bill, I don’t know, 
but certainly there is no other date that could have been bet- 
ter; or more troublesome from my point of view. 

I would also like to thank your committee, and Mr. Crow 
especially for the extremely courteous and generous way they 
have treated me. Mr. Crow has me located up here in the 
Presidential Suite, which I understand is going to be changed 
and called Hank Greenberg Suite. 

I say there scarcely could have been a day when it would 
be harder to talk about the Full Employment Bill. That is 
true because as of today we don’t have a Full Employment 
Bill. We have at least two bills, and perhaps three. We have 
in the House a bill which is identical, for all practical pur- 
poses, with the bill introduced in the Senate originally by 
Senator Murray, and that is still an active bill in the House. 
You may have noticed that something over a hundred 










































had reached this stage, there would be no need of super- 
vision. Thus on the whole, during the weeks of careful 
drafting and consultation and revision and amendment (of 
these chapters), we were writing for millions who were 
not present. 
These chapters have a special significance as we read the 
reports of the flare-ups in French Indo-China and in the 
Netherlands Indies. We do not have sufficient informa- 
tion to pass judgment on the situation involved in the Indo- 
nesian movement under Soekarno, nor in the Annamite up- 
rising in French Indo-China. But we should seek to be 
thoroughly informed in preparation for the exercise of our 
responsibility in the United Nations, and at a very early 
date after the completion of the organization of the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council specific reports should be re- 
quired from these territories. 
Let us make it very clear that we recognize that our re- 
sponsibility in the western Pacific is a heavy one, but we 
intend to meet it and to do so, not unilaterally, but in close 
accord with the other United Nations; that it is our wish 
that the slogan of the future in Asia will be, not the narrow, 
isolationist, Japanese slogan, ‘“‘Asia for the Asiatics,” but a . 
new slogan of hope, “Asia, a brighter spot in one progres- : 
sive world.” ; 


congressmen issued a statement that they are unwilling to 
accept the Senate Bill, and Mr. Manasco and his committee 
are holding hearings on this original bill. 

The second measure is the committee bill, as reported out 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee to the Sen- 
ate. 

And the third bill is the one which last Friday was passed 
by the Senate. 

For the benefit of those who may not follow this in great * 
detail, I would like to take just a little time to outline what 
actually has happened. In all three bills we have the Gov- 
ernment required to shoulder the responsibility for the full 
employment. 

Now, what do we mean by “full employment”? I want to 
talk about that pretty hard, because it has been the cause of 
endless embarrassment. A lot of men, a lot of businessmen, 
if you please, see the term “full employment” as meaning 
every man has a job all of the time. And so interpreted they 
know it is damned nonsense; that it can be attained only 
under a state of complete totalitarianism, or can be attained 
only when the country is so poor that you have to work 
today in order to eat this evening. 

Well, of course they are opposed to that kind of full em- 
ployment. 

As a result of that conception of the term “full employ- 
ment,” they say various things, and those things are then 
picked up by Senator Murray and Senator Wagner and vari- 
ous and sundry others and thrown back with the statement 
that many people in this country don’t want full employment. 
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Now, presumably what the committee is talking about is 
something that does not mean every man must work all of 
the time. They are allowing for what they call frictional 
unemployment, which usually is estimated at about 3%. But 
{ want to call your attention to the fact that although they 
say that, it is not in the bill. 

The bill, as before the House and as just passed by the 
Senate, defines “full employment” as the existence at all 
times of sufficient employment opportunities for all Americans 
able to work and seeking work. 

Now, does that mean that there must be an opportunity 
for a man who has been getting $10,000 to get another job 
at $10,000 although he has turned out to be utterly incompe- 
tent and a crook? The bill is wide open. 

‘There are various other troubles that one can point out 
in that definition but for the present I would like to argue 
on the assumption that by “full employment” the committee 
honestly means nothing more than prosperity. 

Now, with the kind of boys that we have around Wash- 
ngton, that is quite an assumption, and I am not too happy 
about it. But 1 want to wipe out the technical argument of 
just what is meant by “full employment” and then go ahead. 


The bill as originally introduced in the Senate and as now 
being considered in the House provided that the President 
in January of each year should submit a national budget, and 
it was one of the most amazing things that you have ever 
heard. First he must estimate the number of people in this 
country who would want to work in the 12 months starting 
the following July. Secondly he must estimate the aggregate 
of all spending and investing by every single individual, every 
business corporation, every other kind of concern and all 
branches of government in the twelve months starting the 
following July. 

And then, if the estimate was going to mean anything, he 
had to know whether I was going to buy a washing machine 
or buy stock, because it makes quite a bit of difference which 
[ do, from the point of view of employment. 

‘Third, he must estimate how much gross national product 
would be necessary to provide jobs for all of those who 
would want to work. 

Now, the gross national product is quite a figure. Two or 
three years ago | heard one of the little bureaucrats explain 
why it was developed; and he was one who claimed that he 
had much to do with the development. He said that when 
the war started and the Government began to spend a lot of 

oney, and then when they subtracted that money from the 
national net income, it left such a small amount for con- 
sumers that it was ridiculous. So, he said, we had to get a 
bigger figure from which to subtract war expenditures in 
order to make sense. So we took the net national income and 
started adding to it until we get something that looked better. 

Now, what kind of statistics is that? 


Well, anyway, the President was supposed to estimate what 
gross national product would be required to provide full em- 
ployment. If the amount of gross national product required 
to give full employment was more than private individuals 
were going to spend, then the President must explain how 
he proposed to get the gross national product up; and there 
was a lot of nice talk about how he was to help business, and 
so on, and so forth, but it all came out, as it always does 
come out with these boys, that the Government must spend, 
or, as they call it, spend and invest, whatever amount was 
necessary to lift this gross national product. 

Now, gentlemen, in the last 21 years gross national pro- 
duct and the volume of civilian employment in this country, 
having moved in opposite directions, suppose you say that 


there is going to be unemployment, how much you must add 
to gross national product if sometimes when it goes up em- 
ployment goes down, or vice versa? What I am saying, in 
other words, is that the whole concept of trying to tie the 
volume of employment to gross national product is as unsound 
as anything could be. 

Even if you take those years where gross national product 
and civilian employment moved up together, you find a 
variation anywhere from $4,000 to around $10,000 for each 
man added; that is an increase in gross national product by 
those amounts for each man added. 

Well, I don’t know what happened, but in the Senate 
hearings, that fact was brought out, and when the bill came 
back to the Senate, this mechanistic procedure had been taken 
out. But remember it is still in the House bill, and the 
Manasco Committee is holding hearings on that particular 
bill. 

Now, I want to come up to the bill as it came out of the 
Senate Committee, because that presumably represents what 
the Committee is willing to stand back of. 


In this form the Government still was responsible for pro- 
viding full employment, but the Committee made one rather 
striking change; it said that there should be jobs not only 
for those able to work but for all those desirious of work. 
So I suppose that means that if I am out of a job, I don’t 
have to look for one; all I have to do is think that I would 
like to have a job. 


In fairness to the committee, perhaps I should say that they 
said the reason for the change was that a man who is already 
working has just as much right to a job as the guy who is 
unemployed, and they thought this was better wording. 

Well, it is a curious thing when you say everyone must be 
given a job if he just desires it but doesn’t even lift a finger 
to try to get it. 

Anyway, they reported out a bill, and the Government 
still had final responsibility to spend and invest whatever 
amount is necessary to provide full employment. 

But there was this important change: Instead of the 
mechanistic procedure mentioned earlier which was so silly, 
we merely have a national budget in which the President 
is supposed, in January of each year, to estimate for the fol- 
lowing fiscal year what it looks like, the foreseeable trends in 
the way of employment, production, spending, and investing. 

And then, secondly, what the labor force will be. 

And then, thirdly, he is supposed to give us a general pro- 
gram which will assure full employment. 

I would like to read that specific phrase, because it is about 
as wide open as anything can be: 

“A general program for assuring full employment, together 
with such recommendations for legislation as he may deem 
necessary or desirable.” 

Now, gentlemen, what that means is that in the original 
bill we had the Government forced to accept the responsibility 
for full employment, and a clear-cut, definite, mechanistic 
procedure for assuming that responsibility. You may or may 
not like it, but there it was and you knew exactly what was 
supposed to be done. It didn’t make any sense, but you 
understood it. 

Under the present bill as reported out of the Committee 
and as passed by the Senate, we have the Government re- 
quired to assume the responsibility for full employment and 
no way to carry it out. Suppose the President makes a busi- 
ness forecast—personally I would prefer the forecast of John 
Scovill or Leonard Ayres. What does he do to give us full 
employment? Just anything he may deem desirable or neces- 
sary. 
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In other words, eliminating the mechanistic procedure has 


wrecked the bill. 


But even with this change the Senate refused to accept it, 
and that is pretty amazing. Three significant changes were 
made by the Senate. Not only were the changes significant 
in and of themselves, but in a way perhaps even more im- 
portant was the vote by which at least one of them was 
passed. 


The first change was this: In the bill as reported out by 
the committee it said: ““To the extent that continuing full 
employment can not otherwise be assured... .. ” In the 
hearings on the bill, the boys had themselves a field day on 
that word “assured.” The Government must “assure ;” 
nothing short of “assure;” that has to be the works. And 
that was emphasized over and over. 

When they get through with it in the Senate, it reads: 
“To the extent that continuing full employment can not 
otherwise be attained. ...”’ 1 don’t know what it means, but 
someone thinks he has a victory there, lessening the responsi- 
bility of Government. The unfortunate part is if it does 
mean anything, he failed to make the same correction at one 
other point. 


The second big amendment was that whereas the original 
bill placed the attainment of or the assurance of full employ- 
ment as the first consideration of Government—nothing else 
could stand in its way—in the Senate it was changed with 
this put in: “To the extent that continuing full employment 
cannot otherwise be attained consistent with the needs and 
obligations of the Federal Government and other essential 
considerations of national policy.” 

Now, that also is one of those things which may or may 
not mean anything, but at least we now have full employ- 
ment put merely on a level with some of the other things 
the Government is supposed to do, not as predominate policy, 
come hell or high water. 


But the third amendment is the one that really counts, 
and this is the amendment which was passed 82-0, an almost 
unheard of thing. It provides, if you can not obtain full 
employment any other way, and the Government is obliged 
to institute a program to meet the situation, that any such 
program of Federal investment and expenditure for the fiscal 
year 1948 or any subsequent year, when the Nation is at 
peace, shall be accompanied by a program of taxation which 
will cover that expenditure or do it in a reasonable time. 

Now, an exception is made for liquidating projects or 
reimbursable funds, but here is an amendment which the 
sponsors thought meant that if the Government is to start a 
spending program, it must come in simultaneously with a 
tax program which will liquidate that spending program; 
and the Senate passes it 82-0. Can you imagine the Senate 
being willing to do that a year ago, or maybe two months 
ago? 

Now, that is the amendment which Senator Taft thinks 
makes the bill all right. But the wording is such that one 
needs to be careful. I remember that we had a Democratic 
nominee a few years ago who said something to the effect 
that today’s deficits are tomorrow’s surpluses, and if you 
can just sell that idea, then you can spend and say that the 
present taxes will liquidate the debt that all we have to do 
is raise the national income or the gross national product 
and we will liquidate the debt without increasing present 
taxes. 

So this amendment is nothing like as clear-cut in its im- 
plications as one might think at first glance. Now, that is 
by way of explaining what we have in the bill. When the 
Senate passed it, Senator Murray and Senator Wagner issued 


statements saying that the bill as passed is OK, that the 
amendments mean nothing except to those trying to get on 
the bandwagon, saving their faces. 

And we have these on the other side saying that the bill 
now is perfectly safe and we need have no worry. 

Now, gentlemen, we either have a bill which makes sense, 
or we don’t. And quite frankly right now we don’t. 

The bill as passed by the Senate is bad, right down the 
line. It is bad for several reasons. First, the bill, even with 
all of these changes, will not give full employment. There 
is nothing in this bill that can help us have full employment. 


Now, if we pass a bill and call it a full employment bill, 
when that is not true, it is nothing but a legislative fraud, 
because there will be millions of people around this country 
who will assume that the United States Government now 
has accepted the responsilility to give them full employ- 
ment; and the bill does nothing of the kind. 

A second major defect of the bill is that, by passing it if 
it does pass, and calling it a full employment bill, Congress 
will be less inclined to do some of the things that are neces- 
sary. This bill, then, by warding off necessary legislation, 
will tend to create unemployment, not provide full employ- 
ment. And certainly we can not afford that. 

Third, this bill is dealing only with slogans. I guess it 
is a good slogan, although to my own way of thinking | 
would rather have a full dinner pail than just full employ- 
ment. But we have had a propaganda campaign waged on 
this particular slogan, which has been so highly successful, 
that sume told me the other night the American public has 
passed this bill already; that there has to be something 
called a full employment bill. 

Now, I don’t believe that. I think what the American 
public wants is good times. It wants a job; of course, it 
wants a job. All of us want a job, and no one more than 
businessmen, because when we all work, we all prosper. But 
a slogan, and having something with which to pay for your 
food, are quite different things. 

What we need, in other words, is not a full employment 
bill, but, if you like a full employment program, because 
there is no single bill and no single panacea which can solve 
the problems of this country today. We need various kinds 
of legislation, a good many kinds. It can not be blanketed 
under one title. 

Now, is there a chance that we can have full employment 
without this kind of a bill or something comparable to it? 

Senator Murray in the current Colliers says what the 
public is demanding is real jobs, not just a brief joy ride 
like that of the mid-1920s. 

1 don’t know who wrote that for Senator Murray—one 
may assume he didn’t—but whoever it was, they had better 
look up a little history. 

I ran into Walter Weisenberger a couple of days ago, and 
he had in his pocket the record of employment from 1900 up 
to date, 1900 being as far back as you can get reliable statis- 
tics. I think he is going to publish them; at least I did every- 
thing | could to talk him into it. 

It is an amazing record. If you take the period from 1900 
to 1930, there are only three times when we had as much as 

% unemployment for more than two years in a row. We 
did not suffer continuous unemployment during these years, 
not by one whale of a sight, when you allow for frictional 
unemployment of the generally recognized 3%. 

Let me repeat. During the 30 years from 1900 through 
1929, this country was one which, as a general rule, had full 
employment. 
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1921 was our worst year. We dropped down substantially 
below full employment. And the next year we were back up. 

Now, those were the days when people had confidence in 
individual enterprise. Then we got a period when the Gov- 
ernment decided it would give us jobs and make full em- 
ployment. And from 1931 on up to the war, we never got, 
except in one year, within 10% of full employment; never 
during that period from 1931 on. The best year was not as 
vood as the worst year in the preceding 30 years. 

Now, what is this idea that Government can provide full 
employment and individual enterprise can not? We have had 
10 years of experimentation, and the best they could do was 
not as good as the worst that individual enterprise had done 
in the preceding 30 years. Better leave it to some of those 
who know how to do it. 


. Another thing, and an important one! 


We are told that, yes we now are going to have full em- 
ployment for a little while, but it is only a temporary thing; 
that unless something is done in Washington to guarantee 
jobs, we are lost. 


Senator Murray just parrots the usual stuff, and this again 
is from his Colliers article: 

“There are some who bolster up their spirits with 
dreams of a ‘new era of prosperity’. They talk in glowing 
terms of the pent-up demand in America for radios and 
autos and of the relief and rehabilitation needs of Europe, 
Africa and Asia. But even the wildest dreamers and the 
loudest talkers are well aware that these factors are strictly 
temporary. In their hearts they are desperately afraid of a 
brief boom that will be followed by the biggest ‘bust’ in 
world history.” 


The only people that are afraid of that are those who are 
creating it. And it is your damned left wing union leaders 
that are creating that situation. Business management is not 
afraid of a blow-up, if you will give it a chance. I have 
traveled around the country and I find nothing but optimism 
granted business is given a chance to operate. 

No, the ones that talk depression are those whose livelihood 
depends upon a perpetual emergency, and they would like to 
create and keep that emergency. And the worse it gets, the 
better they like it, because the worse it gets, the more sup- 
port they can get for extending government controls and 
pointing out how bad individual enterprise is. 

You had a good example in this morning’s paper. R. J. 
Thomas says that the cause of your trouble here in Detroit 
is that the automobile companies were not ready for recon- 
version so they started fomenting trouble in order to hide 
their own guilt. It is wonderful how businessmen like to make 
headaches for themselves and establish a program which 
makes for the loss of millions and millions of dollars. 


Gentlemen, we have in this country today all of the eco- 
nomic requirements for a period of greater prosperity than 
we have ever seen, a period which can last from here on, if 
we will use our heads. You know what those essentials are. 
We have the greatest productive organization that the world 
has ever seen, an incredible organization, the greatest know- 
how. We have the greatest skilled labor force we have ever 
had in our history. We have the greatest backlog of demand 
tor goods; tor almost anything that you can mention, from 
clothes pins to automobiles. And we have the greatest ac- 
cumulation of buying power that this or any other nation 
has ever seen. 

Now, with those 4 requisites, a nation can’t have a de- 
pression unless it is forced into it. Those are the requisites for 
prosperity. 


Now, is there any reason to fear that as soon as we get 
over this temporary demand, that we are going to go into a 
plunge? Not the slightest. Because the thing that so many of 
our politicians haven’t learned, or don’t want to learn is, that 
production makes purchasing power, and if you will keep pro- 
duction going, you have the wherewithall to buy the goods 
that are produced. 

Now, of course, you can wreck that system in various 
ways, but there is no occasion for it being wrecked. 

We have now, then, the means to start, and if we will run 
our economic system with any kind of decency or common 
sense, it isn’t a question of being faced with prosperity for 2 
or 3 years; the prosperity should last for the rest of our lives, 
and then some. 

Now, if we have prosperity, we will have full employment. 
The two are synonymous. So what we need is not a trick 
bill with Senator Murray’s name on it. We need some of the 
things that will assure that we can move ahead. 

One of these things is to get rid of the OPA, because God 
knows it doesn’t help in any direction. Another thing is some 
decent tax legislation. And it is encouraging that we are be- 
ginning to get some rumblings in that direction. 

Another thing is some decent labor legislation. Now, I 
happen to be a believer in labor unions. I would fight tooth 
and nail against any attempt to destroy the basic rights of 
labor. But I also will fight tooth and nail against the idea that 
labor can do no wrong, and that anybody should be a pre- 
ferred class in this country. 

I am just a consumer, and, damn it, I think I have some 
rights in this, too. 

But we need an overhauling of labor legislation. And we 
need—and this I think is the most serious of all; it frightens 
me more than any of them—we need to learn how to handle 
the public debt. Our public debt can wreck us in this country 
if it is permitted to start rambling around loose. 

On the other hand, if we try to freeze the public debt at 
its present level, we could not stop at that point but would 
have to go ahead and regulate everything else, which means 
totalitarianism. Somehow or other we have to get that debt 
so that it will stay put of its own volition, so that investors 
will buy it and hold it. 

That, to my way of thinking, necessitates two things. One, 
we have to have the Government bonds made attractive as to 
maturity and interest rate, from the point of view of per- 
manent investment. And, second, we must remove even the 
shadow of a doubt as to the goodness of these bonds. 

And how do you do that? There is only one method, and 
that is to balance the budget and start paying off the debt. 
Now, I think we can do that. I think we have the productive 
capacity and the rest of it, so that we can have reasonable 
taxation, meet all reasonable expenditures of Government, 
and still have something left to start paying off the public 
debt. 

But we can not do that unless we get rid of some of those 
governmental gigolos in Washington. For years they have 
lived on public spending, and they are going to continue to 
look upon public spending as the solution of everything. So 
there has to be a change of philosophy. The encouraging thing 
is that we are beginning to get that change of philosophy. 

My final point, then, to repeat something said earlier, is 
that with the Senate willing to vote 82-0 for what amounts 
to a balanced budget, we can begin to see the daylight in 
spite of all of the loud talking that comes from those who 
think the great days of this country are over. They are not 
over, and there is no group in this country who can make 
them be over. We have a better future than anything that 
any of us yet have seen. 
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SETTLE DIFFERENCES IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


EMBERS of the labor-management conference: In 
a radio broadcast to the American people last 
Tuesday night, I said: “I am convinced that if 
labor and management will approach each other, with the 
realization that they have a common goal, and with the 
determination to compose their differences in their own long- 
range interest, it will not be long before we have put in- 
dustrial strife behind us. Labor is the best customer man- 
agement has; and management is the source of labor’s liveli- 
hood. Both are wholly dependent on each other; and the 
country in turn is dependent on both of them.” 

This conference has been called to provide a nation-wide 
opportunity to fulfill that objective. Representatives of 
labor and management are meeting here at this conference 
table, to discuss their common problems, and to settle dif- 
ferences in the public interest. Here is the democratic 
process in action—in its best form. 


HicH Hopes 1n CONFERENCE 


On this conference have been based many high hopes of 
the American people. Their eyes are turned here in the 
expectation that you will furnish a broad and permanent 
foundation for industrial peace and progress. 

I want to make it clear that this is your conference—a 
management-labor conference—and not a Government con- 
ference. You have not been chosen by me or by any Gov- 
ernment official. You have been selected by the leading 
labor and industrial organizations in the United States. 
There has been no interference by Government in that 
selection. 

By the very nature of the task before you, you appear 
here not as representatives merely of the organizations which 
chose you, but as public-spirited citizens, who during the 
deliberations will consider the interests of all groups of our 
people. Each of you is now a member of the team which 
the American people hope will recommend definite policy in 
the field of industrial relations. We must begin with the 
firm realization that every citizen in our nation has an 
identity of interest and a great stake in the maintenance of 
industrial peace and in the development of mature and 
effective ways of achieving it. 

The time has come for labor and management to handle 
their own affairs in the traditional, American, democratic 
way. I hope that I can give up the President’s wartime 
powers as soon as possible, so that management and labor 
can again have the full and undivided responsibility for 
providing the production that we must have to safeguard 
our domestic economy and our leadership in international 
affairs. 

Your Government, although it is acting as your host, has 
no hand in the direction or the recommendations of this con- 
ference. It has no vote. 

This is your opportunity to prove that you can come to 
understanding and agreement without political or govern- 
mental pressure. The outcome of the conference rests with 
the representatives of management and labor, But—as in 
all other public affairs—the outcome also rests with the 
American public who, by their interest and concern, can 
be a constant reminder that arbitrary selfishness and a re- 
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fusal to see the other fellow’s point of view have no place 
in these meetings. 


Nation Is Worr1ED 


Our country is worried about our industrial relations. It 
has a right to be. That worry is reflected in the halls of 
the Congress in the form of all kinds of proposed legislation. 
You have it in your power to stop worry. I have supreme 
confidence in your ability to find a democratic way to com- 
pose industrial difficulties. 

Under the patriotic pressure of a desperate war crisis, 
management and labor have performed a miracle of produc- 
tion for four years—working together voluntarily but under 
a measure of Government control. Those controls must 
soon disappear. Many have already gone. And yet as soon 
as the first ones were taken off, industrial strife appeared. 

Some of it was expected by the American people in this 
period of adjustment. But I am sure that they never ex- 
pected anything like the amount of strife which has been 
threatened. And I know that the American people do not 
like it—especially after the solemn promise by representa- 
tives of both management and labor that they would co- 
operate with their Government through the reconversion 
period. 


Pros_tems Nor INSOLUBLE 


I make no effort to fix the blame. I have tried to lay 
fairly before the people the position of labor and the posi- 
tion of industry. They both have problems—grave and 
worrisome problems. But they are not insoluble problems. 
Essentially they are problems of adjustment to the drastic 
changes brought about by three and a half years of war. 

The important thing is to remember that those problems 
—and their solution—cannot be allowed to stop us in our 
struggle to reconvert from war to peace. For until we suc- 
cessfully reconvert our productive capacity we cannot hope 
to proceed toward our goal of full employment and an in- 
creased standard of living. If labor and management, in an 
industry or in a company, find that they cannot come to 
agreement, a way must be found of resolving their differ- 
ences without stopping production. 

Finding the best way to accomplish that result without 
government directive to either labor or industry—that is your 
job. 

There are many considerations involved. At the base 
of them all is not only the right but the duty to bargain 
collectively. I do not mean giving mere lip service to that 
abstract principle. I mean the willingness on both sides, 
yes, the determination, to approach the bargaining table with 
an open mind, with an appreciation of what is on the other 
side of the table—and with a firm resolve to reach an 
agreement fairly. 

If that fails, if bargaining produces no results, then there 
must be a willingness to use some impartial machinery for 
reaching decisions on the basis of proved facts and realities, 
instead of rumor or propaganda or partisan statements. 
That is the way to eliminate unnecessary friction. That is 
the way to prevent lockouts and strikes. That is the way 
to keep production going. 
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INTER-UNION STRIFE 


We shall have to find methods not only of peaceful 
negotiation of labor contracts, but also of insuring indus- 
trial peace for the lifetime of such contracts. Contracts 
once made must be lived up to and should be changed 
only in the manner agreed upon by the parties. If we ex- 
pect confidence in agreements made, there must be responsi- 
bility and integrity on both sides in carrying them out. 

Some substitute must be found for jurisdictional strikes. 
Business simply cannot stop, life and property just cannot 
be endangered merely because of some internal disagree- 
ment between factions of labor, in which management can 
rightfully have no part and no interest. 

There can be no moral or economic justification for 
stopping production while rival organizations contend with 
each other. Labor has a particular interest in this matter— 
for nothing is so destructive of public confidence in the 
motives of trade unionism as a jurisdictional strike. 

On the other hand, management too often has looked 
upon labor relations as a stepchild of the business, to be 
disregarded until the controversy has reached a point where 
real collective bargaining becomes very difficult—if not 
almost impossible. It happens all too frequently that in 
the actual process of collective bargaining delaying tactics 
are practiced with the result that there is no real bargaining. 
There can be no justification for such tactics at the present 
time, or in the future. 

If this conference can recommend answers to the public 
demand for machinery to prevent or settle industrial dis- 
putes, it will have made vast progress toward industrial 
peace. It will have laid a foundation for an era of pros- 
perity and security. 


Must Have PropuctTion Soon 


The whole world now needs the produce of our mills 





and factories—everything stands ready and primed for a 
great future. But situations and circumstances can change 
rapidly. Our unparalleled opportunity may not long remain 
open. We must have production—vast production. We 
must have it soon. 

In order to have it, labor and management must work 
together to expand the economy of our nation—as they 
worked together to protect that safety of our nation dur- 
ing the war. If we get the production that we need, the 
production which our resources and industrial skill make 
possible, the present problem of wages and prices will be 
easier to solve. Production means employment. It means 
economic health. It means higher wages and lower prices. 
It means the difference between strength and prosperity, and 
uncertainty and depression. 

The men in this room direct a cross-section of American 
industry and lead American labor of all opinions. But you 
will fully succeed only if labor and industry as a whole will 
willingly accept your decisions, and will adopt the convic- 
tions developed out of this conference. 

The American people know the enormous size of your 
task. But the stakes are enormous, too. If the people do 
not find the answers here, they will find them some place 
else. For these answers must and will be found. The whole 
system of private enterprise and individual opportunity de- 
pends upon finding them. 

When industrial strife becomes widespread, all of us lose 
the things we need—the wages that labor wants, the earn- 
ings and dividends that businessmen and investors want, the 
products that the consumers want. No realist can expect 
the millennium of a perfect no-strike, no lock-out era at 
once. But continued production and an expanding industry 
—unhampered as far as humanly possible by stoppages of 
work—are absolutely essential to progress. 

That is the road to security at home and to peace abroad. 
We cannot fail in our efforts to move forward on that road. 
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